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EDITORIAL 


The Federation and the Eastern-Orthodox 
Nations 


Although ever since its beginnings the World’s Student 
Christian Federation has been and still is “ on trek”, holding 
its general meetings and conferences in one part of the world 
after another, almost a quarter of a century has elapsed since 
it has made an appearance in the Eastern-Orthodox world. It 
is true that through South Eastern European leaders meetings 
and Balkan conferences, through secretarial visits and last not 
least through the many contacts established by the Russian 
Student Christian Movement in Emigration, there has been a 
constant inierflow of life between Orthodox studenis and those 
of other Christian confessions. But the fact remains that since 
’ the Constantinople Conference of 1911 there has been no repre- 
sentative Federation gathering in a predominanily Orthodox 
country. The meeting of the General Commitiee, which will 
convene in Bulgaria next August is therefore a significant date 
in the history of relationships between the Federation and the 
world of Eastern Christianity. 

Student movements have an amazingly short memory. It 
may therefore be worthwhile to look back to the meetings of 1911, 
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at which those relations were taken up and to consider what has 
grown oui of those first contacts. 

Al the Constantinople Conference the Federation discovered 
ihe Eastern Churches. Up till that time there had only been 
individual contacts. Dr. Mott had made several visits to the 
Balkans and to Russia and Baron Nicolai had started his 
evangelistic work among Russian students. But it was not 
until the Constantinople Conference, that the Federation as a whole 
broke through the barriers of ignorance and misunderstanding 
which had kept East and West separated for many centuries, 
and entered into fellowship with Eastern Orthodox Christians. 

With his usual sagacity Dr. Moit saw the full significance 
of the event. He claimed in his opening address thai the con- 
ference was the most widely representative which had assembled 
since the Oecumenical Councils of the early Church. Butitis an 
open question whether even Dr. Mott realised that tiwas this studenl 
meeting which was to provide the inspiration for the new develop- 
ment in contacts between Eastern and Western Churches which 
came to a head in 1925 in Stockholm and in 1927 at Lausanne. 

It so happened that Professor Nathan Séderblom, later Arch- 
bishop Séderblom, was among the main speakers. Though in 
his student-days when he attended the Northfield Conference in 
America, he had already prayed: “ Lord, give me humility and 
wisdom, that I may serve the great cause of the unity in freedom 
of Thy Church”, his horizon did not yet include the Churches 
of the East. But in these days at Constantinople he came to 
understand, that if was part of his mission to prepare the way 
for a coming together of East and West. Thus he became the 
indefatigable pioneer for an oecumenical movement in which the 
East would take its full share. 

Inside the Federation itself, however, the Conference of 1911 
had no less important resulls. In the weeks which followed the 
Student Christian Movement of Bulgaria was founded and small 
beginnings were also made in other Balkan countries. Again 
if was al the General Committee meeting just before this Con- 
ference that the Federation became consciously “ oecumenical ” 
by stating that “ no student, to whatever branch of the Christian 
Church he may belong, should be excluded from full membership 
in any national movement within the Federation, if he is pre- 
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pared to accept the basis of the Federation ”. ‘Thus the Constan- 
tinople meeting is the first link in the chain of developments 
which have brought the Federation into even closer contact with 
the Orthodox world. In 1913 already the Russian S.C.M. was 
admitted as a member-movement. In 1923 the Russian S.C.M. 
in Emigration was formed. In 1926 at Nyborg Strand the 
principle of allowing for confessional groups was adopted and a 
beginning was made with the series of conferences for the rap- 
prochement between Orthodox and Anglican as well as Orthodox 
and Protestant. In 1932 the Russian movement in Emigration 
became a corresponding member of the Federation. In the 
meantime a vigorous movement had grown up in Bulgaria, 
while in Roumania, Yugoslavia and Greece the movements 
went through various ups and downs but whether flourishing or 
not, kept in touch with the Federation through the South Eastern 
European Leaders Conferences. 

These facts and dates are however only part of the full story. 
Behind these there is the deeper and less tangible growth in under- 
standing and the progress of the oecumenical discussion which 
has gone on through these years. Dare we really use the word 
progress? Can there be such a thing in a movement which 
renews its membership every four or five years? If we take 
the Federation as a whole, we must certainly confess that few 
of its Western Christian members have more than a vague 
notion of the faith and practice of their Eastern brothers in the 
Federation and that few of iis Eastern members are deeply aware 
of the real genius of the Western confessions. But progress 
there is in so far, that our world movement has become less naive 
in its conception of the oecumenical task to be accomplished and 
that it is more deeply aware of the real issues which are involved 
and of the cosiliness of true oecumenism. 

What the Federation has learned from its Orthodox members 
is especially to take the Church seriously and that not merely as 
a useful organisation but as a channel of God’s saving grace. 
To be sure, it is not only the Eastern Church which holds this 
conception of the Church, but in the Federation it has been the 
Eastern membership which has been most consistent and un- 
compromising in defending its truth. The result is first, that, 
stirred by the reality of Orthodox love for the Church, others 
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have begun to rediscover the Church-conception of their own 
confession, which they had forgotten, and second, that the 
Federation has definitely chosen against a conscious or un- 
conscious policy of becoming a substitute for the Church. The 
Orthodox have helped us to see that Christian Unity outside the 
Church is not Christian Unity at all and by so doing they have 
helped the Federation to understand better what is the nature of 
its own peculiar oecumenical mission. 

That mission is no more and no less than the mission of a 
pioneer. The pioneer does not take possession of the country 
to which he has been seni. His job is to explore for those who 
have sent him. But as a pioneer he is entitled to the joy of 
discovery. The task of the Federation is then to enter fearlessly 
into the unexplored territories of oecumenical contacts and to 
pave the way for the slow moving armies which follow at a dis- 
tance. That is exactly what the Federation has been doing and 
what it should continue to do. 

It is true that just as there is less work to be done for the 
geographical explorer in the world today than there was in the 
world of yesterday, so it becomes more difficult to know exactly 
where and in what direction our oecumenical exploration should 
go. Itis also true, that the armies for the sake of which we would 
pioneer, seem to move so slowly that our pioneering-work seems 
almost to be of no avail. There is today a rather general dis- 
illusionment about aciual possibilities of Unity which is un- 
fortunately not without foundation. But at such times we must 
remember who has sent us. It is the Lord of the Church. 
It is Jesus Christ Who suffers because His body is broken. 
Before Him the impatient demand for immediate results can and 
must be silenced. All we need know is that His commandment 
is clear and categorical. If we obey, He will not fail to take the 
Church in hand and restore its Unity. 

This summer in Bulgaria we will need to ask ourselves 
whether we are willing to let ourselves be used by Him in even 
more difficult circumstances than those which obtained in 1911 
al Gonstantinople. If we answer that question clearly we may 
hope that the mission of the Federation in relation to Christian 
Unity in general and to the problem of reunion between East and 
West in particular, will not be taken away from us. 


V't dH. 
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The Spirit of Bulgaria 


T. G. VLAIKOFF. 


The Early History of Bulgaria. 


The Bulgarian nation owes its origin to a company of pre- 
Bulgarians, part of a fouran tribe who came over from the 
steppes of South Russia at the end of the VIIth century B.C., 
crossed the Danube near its estuary, and in the angle which is 
formed by that great river and the Black Sea founded their 
Kingdom. In the course of several centuries these pre- 
Bulgarians amalgamated with and conquered the small Slav 
tribes which they had found, and by assimilating with them 
formed a new nation, which was called after the newly arrived 
conquerors. Thus this newly established nation inherited 
from the pre-Bulgarians their inherent qualities of : valour, 
strong mindedness and the capacity for organisation, a cold 
and raw spirit and a certain reserve and secrecy; it kept 
certain characteristics of the Slav tribes such as diligence, 
loyalty to the soil and family, goodness and hospitality and a 
certain tendency towards mysticism and imaginary day- 
dreaming. At the same time they adopted certain negative 
characteristics inherent in all Slavic nations such as incon- 
stancy and the spirit of discord. 

Having accepted Christianity through Byzantine channels 
during the second half of the IXth century, the Bulgarian 
nation received at the same time the culture of Byzantium 
from Constantinople. The Bulgarians had invented their own 
alphabet previous to the contact with Constantinople and had 
laid the foundations for their own literature, which at the 
end of the IXth century and the beginning of the Xth century 
and later on towards the end of the XIVth century, reached 
a flourishing period and served as a centre of literary enlighten- 
ment among the other Slav nations East and South. 

In the course of its existence during several centuries the 
Bulgarian nation often entered into wars mainly with Byzan- 
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tium. At times it reached periods of great prosperity, while 
at others torn to pieces by internal troubles it was weak and 
powerless. After two centuries of Byzantine domination, 
it regained its former strength, but finally at the end of the 
XIVth century, having suffered much from internal dis- 
sension, the Bulgarians were conquered by the invading 
Turks from Asia. 


The Period of Turkish Domination. 


For five whole centuries the Bulgarian nation was under 
the heavy yoke of Turkish dominion. Having lost not only 
its political independence, but also its national leaders and 
culture ; having ceded its religious freedom to the still existing 
Greek Patriarchate in Constantinople, the Bulgarian nation 
became a dark mass, which forgot its past, lost its national 
feeling and had no hope for the future. It was only their faith 
and their language, which kept alive the consciousness of this 
doubly conquered race. Their spirit was kept alive through 
services in humble churches in far away villages or in mon- 
asteries hidden away up in the mountains where there can 
still be found the remains of old Churches and Slavonic 
books. The language was used by the peasants only, because 
in the towns under the influence of the Greek priesthood and 
culture it was gradually being replaced by the Greek language. 
Unknown to the outside world, unrecognised by the Turkish 
authorities who called all Christians inhabiting the Balkan 
penninsula by the name of “ Roum-milet ” — i.e. “ Greek 
race ”, the Bulgarian race was on its way to complete annihil- 
ation. After the second half of the XVIIIth century at the 
time of its darkest period of existence, when the Bulgarian 
people were scattered and oppressed on all sides and their 
spirit was completely crushed, a battle cry was heard from a 
monastery which called for awakening and regeneration. 
This was the voice of a monk from Mount Athos. He had 
hunted up scanty information of the old Bulgarian nation 
and studied the old glories of his people. He called all 
Bulgarians to wake up and recognise their nation and to study 
the past. He condemned with strong language all who were 
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ashamed to call themselves Bulgarians and who denied their 
own nationality and language. This call re-echoed like the 
sound of a mighty bell through the forgotten Bulgarian land. 
Paissi wrote an inspired history of the Bulgarian nation and 
carried it to all corners of the land where Bulgarians could be 
found. It was copied many times over by the more enlighten- 
ed priests and was read with great interest and enthusiasm. 
Thus a few sparks of light began to appear here and there from 
the midst of this dark mass. A few earnest disciples of the 
monk from Athos appeared who having accepted his call began 
to wake up the Bulgarian nation. Although rather slow at 
first this process of awakening moved with a quicker tempo 
later on. 


The Results of Paissi’s Work 


At the beginning of the XI Xth century some enlightened 
Bulgarians who had received their education in Greek schools 
and had counted themselves as Greeks, were caught by the 
spirit of the renaissance. They rediscovered their nation 
and language and with enthusiasm undertook to continue the 
work of Paissi. They wrote and printed books in which they 
described the past history of the Bulgarian nation and called 
their countrymen towards awakening and enlightenment. 
Thus the great and memorable work of the Bulgarian renais- 
sance was begun, which had for its aim to wake up the spirit 
and national consciousness of a nation, which had almost 
ceased to exist. 

The spirit of this national renaissance included in the 
first place aspirations towards national consciousness, en- 
lightenment and education as well as religious independence 
by overthrowing Greek influence and Greek religious author- 
ity. The leading motto of this renaissance was — Bulgarian 
literature, Bulgarian schools, an independent Bulgarian Church. 

At the beginning of the XIXth century the internal 
dissension in Turkey were quieted and there was comparative 
order throughout the whole country. The Bulgarians from 
the larger mountain villages whose consciousness was already 
awakened, began to recover their economic position. A large 
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number of home industries and local crafts sprang up and 
trade began to develop. The process of economic develop- 
ment helped to further the renaissance of the Bulgarian 
people — literature, schools and reading-rooms, which served 
as centres of enlightenment, sprang up and the whole move- 
ment for spiritual regeneration and independence became a 
mass movement going forward with gigantic steps. 

Finally during the second half of the XIXth century this 
movement reached spontaneously its climax. The Bulgarian 
people who were scattered all over European Turkey having 
been inspired by the call of Paissi and having recovered their 
national consciousness and the use of their own language aim- 
ed at becoming an independent nation by means of their 
own developing culture. In the meantime the struggle for 
religious independence reached its natural conclusion by 
establishing an independent Bulgarian Church, which united 
all the spiritual forces of the Bulgarian nation. 

The struggle for religious independence had_ hardly 
finished when a new movement of political character sprang 
up as a result of the cultural, educational and economic uplift 
of the nation. It started first among the Bulgarians who had 
lived abroad and among those who had emigrated from the 
country and later on in Turkey itself among the more wide 
awake Bulgarians. It was a movement for political inde- 
pendence and the overthrow of the yoke of Turkish dominion. 
This revolutionary movement culminated in the spring of 
1876 with an insurrection during which the revolutionaries 
showed great self-sacrifice and heroism. It was suppressed 
by fanatical Turkish hordes known as “Bashi-bozouks ” who 
used most cruel means of suppression, burnt down whole 
villages and massacred thousands of men, women and children. 


The Development of the New Nation. 


The brave enterprise of the revolutionary Bulgarians onthe 
one hand, and the cruel massacres committed by the Turks 
on the other aroused the warm sympathy of Europe towards 
the Bulgarian nation and attracted the attention of the 
diplomats to its dark fate. But the warmest interest and 
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sympathy was shown by the Russian people and their govérn-" a OF 


ment. The intervention of Russian diplomacy and the public 
interest shown by the Russian people and their government 
led to the declaration of the war of liberation in the spring of 
1877. It ended successfully in 1878 with the Treaty of 
San Stefano according to which Bulgaria became an auto- 
nomous state, its boundaries including almost all the districts 
occupied by Bulgarians. In this way the Bulgarian nation 
received its full independence. But the intervention and the 
conflicting interests of the great powers in the Balkan Pen- 
insula led to the revision of the Treaty of San Stefano. In 
1878 the Congress of Berlin was called and all that had been 
gained by the Russo-Turkish War was destroyed. The 
territory of the newly created Bulgarian kingdom was 
divided. Only a part of it received full autonomy, another 
part, Eastern Roumelia, became semi-autonomous, and still 
another part, including Macedonia and the district of Adri- 
anople was handed back to Turkey. Thus the year 1878 
marks the beginning of free political life for part of the 
Bulgarian nation and for the newly created Bulgarian King- 
dom in which a parliamentary constitutional government 
was established. 

All the efforts of the nation at the beginning of its free life 
were directed towards the following three problems: 1. A 
feverish building up of the new state. 2. An intensified 
educational organisation which aimed to speed up the delayed 
progress of the Bulgarian people by supplying the state with 
educated citizens. 3. Intensive economic development 
for which the newly established liberal order and the care of 
the state supplied most favourable conditions. Before long 
very valuable results were achieved in all these directions. 
The young Kingdom soon became a well organized state, 
which was recognized and valued by the political world. 
On educational lines the Bulgarian nation soon reached up 
to the standards of her neighbours, and in its economic 
development the country soon achieved very satisfactory 
results. 

By force of circumstances the young Bulgarian state had 
from the very beginning of its free life to solve another very 
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important and difficult problem — to undertake to unite all 
the Bulgarian people who were scattered after the Treaty of 
Berlin. This was a national ideal which caught up the whole 
spirit of the Bulgarian intelligentsia. It was regarded as 
a historical heritage and penetrated the whole policy of the 
Bulgarian Kingdom. 

The first step towards the fulfillment of this aim took 
place in 1885 when Bulgaria united with the semi-autonomous 
state of Eastern Roumelia after a successful war with Serbia. 
Having fulfilled the first part of its historical mission, Bulgaria 
directed her efforts towards the so-called Macedonian question 
i.e. the liberation from the Turks of the Bulgarians in Mace- 
donia. A big insurrection known under the name of “ Ilin- 
den ” caught up the central part of Macedonia. The revolu- 
tionaries displayed miraculous deeds of valour, but it was 
soon put down by the Turkish authorities. 


The Results of the Balkan War and the World War. 


In order to fulfill its historical destination and to solve the 
thorny Macedonian question Bulgaria was compelled to take 
part in two wars : the first in 1912 in alliance with Serbia, 
Greece and Montenegro against Turkey. It ended success- 
fully but was turned later on into an interallied war and ended 
most unhappily for Bulgaria and her national ideals. Two 
years later Bulgaria entered in 1915 the great European War 
siding herself with the central powers and suffering ‘most fatal 
results in 1918. 

Having suffered innumerable losses in the two wars, 
especially in the latter; having scattered all its reserves of 
energy and strength, and not having succeeded in fulfilling 
its historical mission of uniting all its own people, having also 
lost integral parts of its own territory, the Bulgarian nation 
was crushed, disappointed and lost confidence in itself. The 
state found itself in a painful condition having suffered finan- 
cial disorder and having to bear the unsupportable burden 
laid down by the peace treaty. The people who were 
materially ruined and spiritually crushed were ready to listen 
to any prophets who preached utopian ideas, and were pre- 
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pared to go to extremes in one direction or another. The 
very foundations of the nation’s moral existence were shaken 
and a period of moral decline followed. This was a sad and 
difficult period for the Bulgarian nation. 


A Spiritual Renaissance. 


In this difficult condition in which the country found itself 
after the catastrophic wars the idea was born among some 
strong-minded citizens that in order to save the country from 
its hard afflictions, it was necessary to bring about a moral 
regeneration and a spiritual renaissance. This idea thrown 
out as a challenge of the new times was at first obscured by 
the tide of the disheartened national spirit. The country 
continued to waver between extremes and the ship of state 
seemed to be in danger of being shipwrecked. 

But the idea of regeneration and of a national renaissance 
continued to grow in the dark and to bring light to the 
disturbed soul of the nation. This redeeming idea was 
gradually adopted by the large part of the healthy minded 
forces of the nation. After a few years it succeeded in be- 
coming the governing force of the country. New, energetic 
and creative work was begun. The idea of a happier future 
was born. 

But it seems that this moral renaissance had not taken 
deep roots. The forces of moral deterioration, and the 
negative sides of partisan life still retained their influence. 
After a time the country found itself again in a state of dis- 
order, the foundations were shattered and the people once 
again were confused and lost confidence. 

By a fatal necessity the healthy efforts of the nation have 
lately been mobilized again and with greater effort have 
sought to shake off moral and political corruption and to 
undertake again the leadership of the country. Now they 
are more decisive and carry their ideas to their logical con- 
clusion. Together with their aspirations to do away at once 
with the corruption belonging to the old order and quickly to 
create a new political and economic order the citizens of this 
new era who are penetrated with the idea of the renaissance, 
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have the conviction that in order to strengthen the order, 
which they have created, it is necessary for the whole nation 
to undergo a process of moral and spiritual regeneration. 
That is why a nation-wide campaign has now been started 
which is directed towards national renaissance and moral 
regeneration among all groups within the nation, but especial- 
ly among the youth of the country. In this wide campaign 
which is directed by the state and her agents, the whole of 
the Bulgarian intelligensia has been called to take part. 

In the spirit of the Bulgarian nation today there is a 
predominant aspiration towards national regeneration, which 
reminds us of the renaissance of a century ago, which brought 
to life the Bulgarian nation. There is at the same time an 
aspiration towards moral regeneration, which must rest on 
religious foundations. It is believed that if this road is 
followed without wavering, the Bulgarian nation will before 
long assure for itself a peaceful and regular political existence. 
Having secured better economic conditions and a higher 
standard of culture, it will be able to serve better the cause of 
world peace and civilization. 
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Die Bulgarische Orthodoxe Kirche 


STEPHAN ZANKOV 


Geschichiliches. 


Die bulgarische orthodoxe Kirche ist zeitlich die erste 
nationale unabhangige (autocephale), nicht griechische ortho- 
doxe Kirche in Europa. _,, National “, freilich, nicht im 
modernen Sinne des Wortes, sondern im Sinne, dass in dem 
alten bulgarischen Reiche, nach seiner ganzlichen Bekehrung 
zum Christentum (865), die neue Kirche ihre Unabhangigkeit 
von ihrer Mutterkirche — das ékumenische Patriarchat von 
Konstantinopel — erlangte (927). Urspriinglich hatte es 
zwischen Konstantinopel und Rom einen Kampf gegeben um 
gegenseitige Anspriiche beztiglich der obersten Jurisdiktion 
uber die bulgarische Kirche, bis sich die Bulgaren fiir Konstan- 
tinopel (Osten) entschieden, von wo sie spater auch ihre 
kirchliche Autocephalie erkaémpften. Diese Autocephalie 
ist in der Form eines Patriarchates erlangt worden (und ist 
zugleich das erste nationale orthodoxe Patriarchat in Europa). 
971 unterwarf Byzanz den éstlichen Teil des bulgarischen 
Reiches und dadurch kam auch die bulgarische Kirche unter die 
Jurisdiktion des Patriarchates von Konstantinopel. Der west- 
bulgarische Teil dieses Reiches (inbegriffen Mazedonien) 
behielt seine politische Unabhangigkeit bis 1018 (in welchem 
Jahre auch dieser Teil unter die Herrschaft von Byzanz kam), 
aber sowohl vor als auch nach diesem Jahre konnte die 
bulgarische Kirche unter der kanonischen Form eines bulga- 
rischen Erzbistums (,, Archiepiskopi Voulgarias“) von Ochri- 
da ihre Unabhangigkeit behalten — bis zum Jahr 1767, 
in dem auch dieses Erzbistum unter die Jurisdiktion des Patri- 
archates von Konstantinopel kam. Inzwischen befreite sich 
Ost-Bulgarien (1186)von der byzantinischen Herrschaft, und 
bald darnach (1234) erlangte die bulgarische Kirche hier wie- 
derum in der Form eines Patriarchates ihre Unabhangigkeit, 
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nachdem Rom in der Zwischenzeit (zur Zeit Innocentius IIT) 
noch einmal erfolglos versucht hatte, sick die bulgarische 
orthodoxe Kirche zu unterwerfen. Dieses (zweite) bulgarische 
Reich ging unter dem stiirmischen Anprall der Tiirken unter 
(1393), und so kam auch das bulgarische Patriarchat unter die 
Jurisdiktion des Patriarchates von Konstantinopel. 

Am Ende des XVIII. und am Anfang des XIX. Jahrhun- 
derts begann die Wiedergeburt des bulgarischen Volkes und der 
Kampf gegen die Griechen (d. h. das inzwischen grazisierte Pa- 
triarchat von Konstantinopel) fiir eine nationale, unabhangige 
(autocephale) bulgarische orthodoxe Kirche und fir eine 
politisch-staatliche Unabhangigkeit von der Tirkei. Da 
das konstantinopolitanische Patriarchat, das die gross- 
hellenistischen Ideale verteidigte), trotz der schwierigen und 
langwierigen Verhandlungen nicht fiir eine autocephale 
bulgarische orthodoxe Kirche zu haben war, welche die 
kompakten ethnographischen bulgarischen Gebiete umfassen 
sollte, so wurde gegen den Willen und unter dem Proteste des 
Patriarchates von Konstantinopel auf Grund eines Erlasses 
des Sultans, 1870, das s.g. bulgarische ,, Exarchat ” gegriindet, 
das alle ganz oder tiberwiegend von Bulgaren bewohnten 
Didzesen (das heutige Bulgarien, Mazedonien, Thrazien, 
inklusiv Dobrudscha und das heutige Ost-Serbien) umfasste 
und bis 1879(resp.1913, 1918) verwaltete, mit einer konkurrie- 
renden Jurisdiktion des Patriarchates von Konstantinopel. 
Infolge dieser eigenwilligen Existenz des bulgarischen Exar- 
chates proklamierte das Patriarchat von Konstantinopel die 
orthodoxen Bulgaren und ihr Exarchat als ,, schismatisch ” 
(abtriinnig). Dies hat lange Jahre die iibrigen orthodoxen 
Kirchen gehindert, in eine volle Gemeinschaft mit der bulga- 
rischen orthodoxen Kirche einzutreten. Heute wird von allen 
orthodoxen Kirchen eingestanden, dass der bulgarisch- 
griechische Kirchenstreit mehr einen national-politischen 
Hintergrund hatte, und es wird von ihnen allen gewiinscht, dass 
das s.g. bulgarische ,, Schisma “ entfernt (d.h. von dem Pa- 
triarchat von Konstantinopel aufgehoben) werde. Es werden 
schon Verhandlungen in dieser Richtung gefiihrt, sodass 
sicherlich bald auch seitens des genannten Patriarchates die 
Unabhangigkeit der bulgarischen orthodoxen Kirche aner- 
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kannt werden diirfte. Inzwischen sind nach dem Weltkriege 
die orthodoxen Kirchen von Rumanien, Jugoslawien, Polen 
und der russischen Emigration in volle Gemeinschaft mit der 
bulgarischen orthodoxen Kirche eingetreten. Heute hat die 
bulgarische orthodoxe Kirche volle Jurisdiktion tber alle 
orthodoxen Christen im Kdénigreiche Bulgarien, tiber alle 
orthodoxen Bulgaren in den Vereinigten Staaten, tiber die 
wenigen in der Tiirkei gebliebenen orthodoxen Bulgaren (ein 
bulgarischer Erzbischof — Exarch — _ Stellvertreter in 
Konstantinopel) und beansprucht nationalkirchliche Auto- 
nomie fir die bulgarischen Minderheiten in Jugoslawien 
(Mazedonien), Griechenland (Mazedonien) und Rumanien 
(Dobrudscha). 

Die bulgarische orthodoxe Kirche (das Exarchat in Kon- 
stantinopel) hat durch ihre national-geistige Arbeit nicht 
nur die nationale Existenz des bulgarischen Volkes vor Unter- 
gang gerettet, sondern auch die Befreiung der Bulgaren vom 
tiirkischen Joche und die Griindung des neuen (dritten) 
bulgarischen Reiches vorbereitet. 


Staat und Kirche. 


Die Hauptprinzipien der Beziehungen zwischen Staat und 
Kirche in Bulgarien sind, gemass der bulgarischen Staats- 
verfassung, die folgenden : 1. Die Orthodoxe Kirche ist 
die (vor-) ,,herrschende“ Kirche im bulgarischen Staate, der 
ein ,, orthodoxer Staat “ist. Das will aber nur soviel heissen, 
dass die bulgarische orthodoxe Kirche die eigentlich privi- 
legierte Kirche in religidsen Dingen ist. In Wirklichkeit aber 
(gemass den gewohnlichen Gesetzen und der Staatspraxis) 
ist nicht nur die Gewissens-, Kultus- und Verwaltungs-Frei- 
heit aller tibrigen Kirchen und Religionsgesellschaften abso- 
lut gesichert und respektiert, sondern (mit unbedeutenden 
Ausnahmen) alle Staatsprivilegien, die die bulgarische ortho- 
doxe Kirche geniesst, geniessen auch alle iibrigen Religions- 
gesellschaften in Bulgarien. Ja, noch mehr, infolge der 
,, Kapitulationen “ und der standigen politischen schweren 
Lage Bulgariens haben oft gewisse andere christliche Kir- 
chen faktisch gréssere Vorrechte, als die ,, herrschende “ 
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bulgarische orthodoxe Kirche. Infolgedessen ist noch bis 
heute unter der bulgarischen orthodoxen Bevélkerung eine 
agressive Propaganda (Proselytenmacherei) seitens der 
Roémisch-Katholischen Kirche und seitens einiger protestan- 
tischer Sekten nord-amerikanischen Ursprungs und Unter- 
stiitzung zu bemerken, die jedoch keine Erfolge zu verzeich- 
nen hat. 

2. Der bulgarische Kénig kann nur orthodoxer Kon- 
fession sein. 

3. Die bulgarische orthodoxe Kirche (wie auch alle 
iibrigen Religions-Gesellschaften) hat volle Autonomie in 
der Verwaltung ihrer inneren Angelegenheiten, einschliess- 
lich der Ehejurisdiktion (nur die kirchliche Ehe ist staatlich 
anerkannt). 

4. In den Staatsschulen wird (wenn auch nicht geniigend) 
konfessioneller Religionsunterricht gegeben. 

5. Die bulgarische orthodoxe Kirche (aber auch andre 
Religionsgesellschaften) erhalt eine Staatssubvention. 


Die bulgarische orthodoxe Kirche war schon am Anfange 
ihrer freien Existenz (IX.-XIV Jahrhundert) das Zentrum 
der Schaffung und der Ausbildung der slawischen Kirchen- 
und Literatursprache und der orthodox-slawischen Literatur 
und geistigen Aufklarung (in Kultus, Kirchenmusik, Kir- 
chenliteratur u.s.w.), von der sie spaiter durch Russland, Ser- 
bien, Rumanien u.s.w. tibernommen wurden. 


Einige Zahlen. 


Gemiass der staatlichen Statistik von 1926 (die Resultate 
der letzten Volkszahlung vom vorigen Monate sind noch nicht 
voll veréffentlicht, nur die Gesamtzahl der Bevélkerung — 
6.090.215) leben in Bulgarien : 5.478.741, davon 4.568.773 
Orthodoxe(darunter ca. 50.000 Rumanen und 7.000 Griechen) ; 
40.347 Rémisch-Katholische (davon Bulgaren ca. 30.000), 
25.402 Armenogregorianer, 6.735 Protestanten (davon ca. 
4.000 Bulgaren), 46.431 Juden, 789.296 Mohammedaner 
(davon tiber 100.000 Bulgaren, 80.000 Zigeuner, das ibrige 
Tirken und Tataren) und 1.757 Andersglaubige. 
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Die bulgarische orthodoxe Kirche ist eingeteilt (in 
Bulgarien) in 11 Didzesen und 48 Erzpriesterschaften. 

Sie hat ca. 2800 Kirchen, 2600 Pfarrerpriester, 90 Kloster 
(davon 20 Nonnenkléster) mit ca. 300 Ménchen und Nonnen). 

Zur Ausbildung ihres Klerus, ihrer Kirchenbeamten und 
der Religionslehrer hat sie zwei theologische Mittelschulen 
(Seminarien) in Sofia und Philippopel und eine theologische 
Fakultaét an der Universitat zu Sofia. 


Verfassung. 


Die Verfassung der bulgarischen orthodoxen Kirche ist 
ausgestaltet und die Verwaliung geleitet gemiss dem orthodox- 
kirchlichen Gemeinschaftsprinzip (das Prinzip der ,, Sobor- 
nost “)!, d.h. die Bischéfe, unterstiitzt von den tibrigen Geist- 
lichen (Priestern und Diakonen) fiihren das geistliche Amt 
(Kultus-, Wort- und Hirtendienst), jedoch, hauptsachlich in 
der Verwaltung, unter der Mitwirkung der Glaubigen. Die 
Gesetze fiir die Kirche und die Grundlinien ihrer sozial- 
ethischen Tatigkeit werden von einem nationalen ,,Kirchen- 
konzil “, das aus den Bischéfen und gewahlten Reprasentanten 
der Priesterschaft und der Glaubigen besteht, ausgearbeitet. Die 
oberste geistige Behérde der Kirche ist der ,, Heilige Synod“, 
der prinzipiell aus allen Didzesanbischéfen besteht und seine 
von ihm und aus seiner Mitte gewahlten Exekutive (von 5 Mit- 
gliedern) hat. Der Vorsteher der Kirche (Exarch) und alle 
Didzesanbischéfe werden (zweistufig) von den Bischéfen und 
von Reprasentanten der Priesterschaft und des glaubigen 
Volkes gewahlt. Fir die Verwaltung der Didzese besteht, 
zusammen mit dem Didézesanbischof (als Prasident), fiir jede 
Didzese ein ,, geistliches Konsistorium “, das (ausser dem 
Diézesanbischof) aus Priestern zusammengesetzt ist, die von 
den Repriasentanten der ganzen Priesterschaft gewahlt wer- 
den. Auch die Pfarrpriester werden von der Kirchenge- 
meinde gewahlt. Jede Kirchengemeinde wahlt fiir die Ver- 
waltung der materiellen und Wohltatigkeitsangelegenheiten 
der Pfarrei aus ihrer Mitte den s.g. ,, Pfarrkirchenrat “. 


1 Vgl. meine Bucher: 1. ,,Die Verfassung der bulgarischen orthodoxen 
Kirche’’, Zurich, 1918, Verl. Gebr. Leemann, s.S. 223; 2. ,, Die Verwaltung der 
bulgarischen orthodoxen Kirche, Halle (Saale), 1920, Verl. Karras, Kréber 
und Nietschmann, s.S. 281. 
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Die Kléster werden von ihren Klosterraten geleitet, die (wie 
auch ihr Vorsteher, der Abt) von der Klostergemeinde (den 
Monchen) gewahlt werden. 

Die Kirche (wie auch die Kléster, mit Ausnahme des 
Aeltesten aus dem X. Jahrhundert stammenden historischen 
grossen Kloster von Rila) sind nicht sehr begitert. 


Dienst am Volk. 

Die geistige Aufkldrungs- und sozial-ethische Tdtigkeit der 
_ Kirche ist durch zwei Umstande sehr erschwert : erstens durch 
die verheerenden Folgen der fiinf dunklen Jahrhunderte der 
tirkischen Herrschaft tber Bulgarien, unter welchen das 
Volk Bildung und alle Rechte verlor und kaum seinen christ- 
lichen Glauben retten konnte; und zweitens, durch die all- 
gemeine Herrschaft der materialistischen oder sakularistischen 
Geistesrichtung der Zeit, da Bulgarien (1879) befreit wurde, 
und einiger Dezennien nachdem, infolge welcher fast die ganze 
gebildete (oder halbgebildete) bulgarische Welt fern der 
Religion und der Kirche stand oder sie gar bekampfte. Erst 
nach dem Weltkriege ist ein starker Umschwung unter der 
gebildeten stadtischen Bevélkerung zu Gunsten der Religion 
und der Kirche zu konstatieren. 

Unter diesen Verhaltnissen sind folgende Haupterschei- 
nungen auf dem religiédsen Aufklarungs- und sozial-ethischen 
Gebiete zu verzeichnen : 

Die ,, orthodoxen christlichen Bruderschaften “, Vereine, 
die schon vor dem Weltkriege entstanden und sich besonders 
nach diesem Kriege vermehrten (hauptsachlich in den 
Stadten). Ihr Hauptziel besteht in der geistigen (religiés- 
kirchlichen) Aufklarung (durch regelmadssiges Lesen und 
Erklaren der Heiligen Schrift, durch Vortrage, Kirchenkon- 
zerte, regelmassigen Besuch der Kirche, durch Pilgerschaften 
und dgl.), wie auch in organisierter Wohltatigkeit. Es gibt 
heute ca. 150 solcher ,, Bruderschaften “, die seit 1927 in 
einem ,,Bund“ vereinigt sind und ihre eigene Literatur 
pflegen. Seit dem genannten Jahre stehen die Bruderschaf- 
ten unter der obersten Leitung des Heiligen Synod und jede 
Bruderschaft wird von einem Pfarrpriester geleitet. 

Die ,, Orthodoxen Jugendvereine “, die erst seit 1923 
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bestehen, aber sehr rasch sich vermehren und entwickeln. 
Ihre Aufgaben und Organisation unterscheiden sich nicht 
wesentlich von den bekannten christlichen Jugendvereinen 
in der tibrigen christlichen Welt. Solche orthodoxe Jugend- 
vereine gibt es in Bulgarien bereits tiber 500 mit ca. 100.000 Mit- 
gliedern. Sie sind in einem Bund vereinigt der unter der ober- 
sten Aufsicht und Leitung des Heiligen Synod steht. Fast alle 
diese Vereine schliessen die orthodoxe Schuljugend zusammen. 

1934 ist der Bund der orthodoxen Frauen in Bulgarien 
gegriindet. Er hat zur Aufgabe die Férderung def religidsen 
Erziehung der bulgarischen orthodoxen Jugend und ins- 
besondere der Madchen und der Frauen und die Pflege des 
religidsen Lebens der bulgarischen orthodoxen Frau. 

Hs ist unter der stadtischen Bevélkerung (und besonders 
unter den Intellektuellen) ein grésseres Interesse fiir das litur- 
gische Leben und fiir den Kirchenbesuch zu beobachten. 

1925 wurde die erste offiziele Kircheniibersetzung der 
Bibel in neu-bulgarischer Sprache von dem _ Heiligen 
Synod gedruckt, und seitdem sind einige zehntausend 
Exemplare dieser Ubersetzung unter das Volk verteilt 
worden. Zugleich entwickelt der Heilige Synod (und andere 
orthodoxe Gesellschaften) eine sehr starke Verlagstatigkeit 
durch Herausgabe von religiésen und kirchlichen Zeitschrif- 
ten, Zeitungen und Biichern. 

Es besteht bereits eine grosse Strémung in Bulgarien fir 
eine viel umfassendere und tiefere Ausgestaltung des Reli- 
gionsunterrichtes in allen Staats- (und privaten) Schulen. 

Ein wichtiger Faktor fiir die Erneuerung des Klerus, fiir 
eine bessere Bestellung des Religionsunterrichtes und iberhaupt 
fiir die sorgsame und planmassige Pflege der religids kirchlichen 
Kultur (durch entsprechende Literatur, Kurse, Vortrage u.s.w.) 
ist die theologische Fakultaét geworden (erédffnet 1923). 

Eine organisierte innere Mission (speziell auf dem Gebiete 
der Wohl- und sozial-ethischen Tatigkeit) ist erst in ihrem 
Entstehen. 

Die bulgarische orthodoxe Kirche nimmt regen Anteil an 
allen dkumenischen Bewegungen oder Organisationen : an 
“ Faith and Order ”, an “Life and Work” und an dem Welt- 
bund fir Freundschaftsarbeit durch die Kirchen. 
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Bulgarian Students and the Student 
Christian Movement 


GRIGORE LATINOFF 


The pre-war Student. 


After the war, and especially since the middle of the last 
decade, more attention and more care have been given to 
the life of the Bulgarian students. The newness of free and 
independent existence for the Bulgarian people and the 
great problems they had to face after the dawn of liberty in 
1878 had deflected their interest from the children of the 
Bulgarian Alma Mater. As a result in the years before the 
war we see the Bulgarian students succumbing to foreign 
influences which have nothing in common with the spirit and 
life of the Bulgarian people. Carried away by the flood of 
Marxian ideology, they wanted, not without fanaticism, to 
transform the life of their people on the basis of some social 
utopia. Possibly those trends were typical of that period ; 
possibly they suited the student spirit, thirsting after justice 
and truth ; but it cannot be denied that the fanaticism which 
penetrated the students was due to some degree to the lack of 
sufficient care and attention on the part of those in responsibil- 
ity in the young Bulgarian state. This was recognised in the 
threatening words of one of our ministers of education of 
that time who said in Parliament : “ The spirit of the young 
student, who feels for the first time a free citizen, is open to 
every influence . . . Woe to him, who misuses his 
influence.” 

Left to themselves and (since the University is very young) 
with no tradition to guide them, our students embraced 
unreservedly whatever their fellow-students brought from 
abroad and especially from Russia. They wanted to assimil- 
ate and plant on Bulgarian ground foreign ideals of social 
justice and sentimental and romantic conceptions of supreme 
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truth and beauty. Thus they lost touch with the real life of 
their people, to which these trends seemed alien, artificial 
and wrongly adapted. 

In many countries the students have the reputation of 
living for their great vocation of honest, noble and self- 
denying service to their country. In these cases university 
youth is regarded with esteem, because it is realised that it 
holds in its hands the future of the nation and that it will 
provide its brains and rule its future life. And not seldom 
the universities are considered “the nation’s conscience ”. 
But this cannot be maintained of the Bulgarian students in 
the first years after the foundation of the Bulgarian university. 
For at that time there was no organic connection between the 
needs and ideals of the people and those of academic youth. 


A new Spirit. 


But after the years of war the Bulgarian students have 
set out on a new road and their orientation and problems have 
become different. First of all they declared through their 
organisation that they considered themselves indissolubly 
connected with their people. Seeing the dreadful con- 
sequences of the great spiritual, economic and social crisis 
they set to work at the elevation of culture and the furthering 
of the spiritual and national renaissance of the Bulgarian 
people. Thus they are taking an active part in all great 
national enterprises and sometimes even take the leadership. 

But which are the leading ideas in the new orientation of 
the Bulgarian students ? Apart from the important task 
which they set themselves in their university life : to learn and 
enrich their knowledge, we find first of all the national- 
political ideas of integrity and elevation of the nation, of the 
creation of a strong and authoritative government, of the 
regulation of relations and collaboration with the other nations 
and so forth. In the second place we find the social-economic 
ideas, the redressing of the public welfare, reduction of 
unemployment, the use of the intelligentsia for the education 
of the villages. And thirdly we may mention sports in all 
ts different aspects. Much time and attention must also 
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be given to the student’s means of existence after leaving the 
University. This is the most painful part of his life. 

The Bulgarian university youth also takes a great deal of 
interest in the purely practical task of improving the con- 
ditions of student life. In this respect there remains much to 
be desired and attained, especially with regard to their 
economic life. According to the last official statistics 38 % 
of the students in the State’s University in Sofia are living 
with their parents, and only 62 % have a separate allowance. 
Of these last 30 ° have a monthly allowance of 50 to 70 Swiss 
francs, 26 % of 40 to 50 Swiss francs, 20 % of 23 to 40 Swiss 
francs and only 14 % more than 70 Swiss francs. Most of 
these sums are below the existence minimum, necessary for a 
very moderate cultured life. Many social enterprises have 
therefore been started in order to relieve these painful 
economic conditions, such as student hostels and refectories, 
sick relief, summer camps, etc. State and society are giving 
valuable help in these enterprises. 

Speaking of the economic conditions in which the Bulgar- 
ian students live, let me give some further statistics in order 
to give a clearer picture of the social-economic life of the 
Bulgarian student. In the first place the total number of the 
students is nearly 10.000 of which 70 % are men and 30 % are 
women. The women are concentrated in the faculties which 
enable them to qualify for civil-service, chiefly as school- 
teachers, and the men in the faculties which will admit them 
to the free professions. It may be not without interest to 
know that the majority of the students are studying law 
and the smallest number theology. 

As to their social origin, the greatest part of the students 
come from city-families namely 64 %; 19 % are of a mixed 
origin, and the smallest part, 17%, comes from the villages, the 
majority of these being men and very few women. It follows 
that the Bulgarian village, which supplies 78 % of the Bulga- 
rian population stands in great need of civilizing influences. 


Studenis and Religion. 


As to the religious life of the Bulgarian students, it must 
be admitted that in this respect our university youth have by 
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no means overcome the deep religious crisis which has been in 
existence since the foundation of the University. It is true, 
that today we have no longer that extreme and absolute 
denial of religion which was characteristic of the pre-war 
years, when the students did not even allow posters of 
religious lectures to appear in their buildings. Yet this 
atheism is replaced either by an icy indifference and lack of 
interest in religious questions and problems on the part of the 
great majority of the students ; or religion is merely accepted 
as an integral part of the nationalist program without the 
least conception of its spiritual nature ; or again it is accepted 
merely externally, so that publicly a positive relation towards 
religion is admitted but, at the same time even the most 
elementary moral obligations indissolubly connected with the 
profession of faith are neglected. It is possible that the 
indifferent attitude is a lesser evil than the negative- 
atheistic one ; it is possible that the nationalistic and formal 
relation is less pernicious than the indifferent one; but in 
reality they are equally impotent. And they are condemned 
by Christ Himself, who said : “ And why call ye me, Lord, 
Lord, and do not the things which I say ”. Religion and 
Church cannot accept a subordinate place in the life of man. 
They must dominate everything and become the spiritual 
centre, which determines our relation towards ourselves, 
towards other people and towards the surroundings among 
which we live. They must inspire us and confirm us in Christ. 
It is true that this implies a hard task, for the way to Golgotha 
is difficult and laborious . . . but it is also holy, happy, 
fascinating. Upon this road the Bulgarian Student Christian 
Movement wants to lead university-youth. 


The Story of the Student Christian Movement. 


Created on the eve of great historic events in 1911, when 
religious scepticism had penetrated our intelligentsia very 
deeply, step by step the Student Christian Movement has 
fought its way and now it is well established and may look 
back on a fruitful existence of more than 20 years. Perhaps 
there were a few consciously religious students before 1911, 
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but they could not form a movement, not only because of the 
prevailing atheism in the University, but also on account of 
the lack of instructors and of relations with the Christian 
groups of the universities abroad. The visit of Baron Paul 
Nicolai to Bulgaria and the ninth Congress of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, which took place in April 1911 
in Constantinople, gave our students the possibility of becom- 
ing acquainted with the ideology and spirit of this world 
movement. After the Congress several students invited 
Dr. John Mott and Professor M. E. Sadler to visit the Bulgar- 
ian capital and to give addresses in the University. The 
impression left by the speeches of these remarkable people 
was so strong, that as a result the Bulgarian Student Christian 
Movement was formed. 

During its existence the Movement has passed through 
three phases. The first two from 1911-1913 and from 1914- 
1922 belong to the preparatory period, interrupted by the 
wars which Bulgaria had to wage. But in the third phase, 
beginning in the autumn of 1922, the Movement has been 
established as an important factor in the academic life of the 
Bulgarian students. In those years such projects were started 
as the student chapel, student relief, summer camps, visit- 
ation of villages, etc., which do credit to our university- 
youth. 

It is no exaggeration to maintain that the creation of a 
Christian movement has met a need in the life of the Bulgarian 
youth. And it must at once be added that for the creation, 
evolution and establishment of this movement the World’s 
Student Christian Federation and its leaders are chiefly 
responsible. Their names will for ever be connected with the 
history of our Movement which desires always to carry with 
dignity and honour the banners of the World’s: Student 
Christian Federation and to contribute to the treasury of 
Christ’s deeds. 

At the present the Bulgarian Student Christian Movement 
develops systematically and successfully its work for the 
religious and moral rebirth of our university-youth. The 
spirit in which it does this is distinctly Orthodox. The 
Orthodox Church in Bulgaria has through the centuries been a 
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guardian of the national consciousness and has created usages 
and traditions, by which it has cultivated in the hearts of our 
people the principles of Christ. And our Movement which is 
working among the daughters and sons of this nation, com- 
pletely reflects the spirit of its Mother Church. Yet on the 
other hand, we desire and appreciate the collaboration of the 
students of other confessions. We wish to work together with 
them for Christ, so that everybody may pray in the way 
required by his own faith and the faith of his parents and 
ancestors. This requirement is implied in the principle of 
interconfessionalism, on account of which the World’s 
Student Christian Federation has often been opposed and 
attacked by certain Orthodox circles. 

We can see the reflection of this spirit in all our activities. 
The first and dominating place is taken by religious activity. 
Thereby we do not wish to underestimate activities of another 
character, but we consider that the fundamental and most 
important purpose of the Movement, the bringing of Christ, 
His love and His teaching into the life of university-youth, 
should not be overshadowed by anything else. 

The work of the Bulgarian Movement, religious, education- 
al and social, resembles the work of other Student Christian 
Movements. Thus we have organised Church services, study- 
circles, conferences, summer camps, etc. I should however 
like to mention specially two important activities which 
I hope will always hold a central place in the further develop- 
ment of the Movement. These are the student chapel and 
the visitation of villages. 

The student chapel is in the Association Home and was 
founded a year ago. We had wanted to have it for a long 
time, but for various reasons we had not succeeded. Last 
year, on the Day of Prayer, with the blessing of the Orthodox 
Church, it was consecrated and thus our most ardent wish was 
realised. Our University does not possess, as some of the 
universities abroad, its own church. And it is the first time 
that a chapel for students has been organised. We want to 
confirm this new enterprise as a necessity and tradition in the 
conscience of the Bulgarian students. It must become the 
central pillar in the religious life of the students. _ 
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The visitation of villages is a valuable expression of the 
social-educational activity of our Movement. It is a useful 
and apostolic service which will contribute considerably to 
the directing of our peasants towards a sound religious world- 
conception. During every visitation of this kind a small 
choir of our Movement participates in the Church service. 
After the service two or three of our members address the 
peasants on religious or educational subjects. To hear young, 
educated people talk about God and the Christian life 
impresses them very strongly. And the results are gratifying 
both for the villagers and the Movement. 

Let me finish by mentioning one ardent desire which our 
Bulgarian Student Christian Movement cherishes since last 
year, namely to create a small force of young intelligent and 
faithful people, penetrated by the spirit of Christ, who will 
work for the reformation and rebirth of the Bulgarian people 
and the Orthodox Church and who will work for the religious 
‘re-education of our intelligentsia, inviting them to self-denial 
and self-sacrifice. In other countries we observe movements, 
political it is true, which in a short time have grown in 
numbers and proved a complete success. Undoubtedly 
they owe their success mainly to their political character, but 
also to their leaders — strong-willed, fully devoted to their 
ideas and ready to sacrifice themselves for their ideas. The 
Bulgarian Movement would set itself the task to urge and 
strive for the training of leaders, faithful, honest, brave and 
indefatigable, who will kindle the fire of Christian life and 
thus serve the cause of uplifting and educating of the Bulgar- 
ian people. 

And I believe that we shall succeed. 


Nore — In my article I did not mention the communistic tendencies 
amongst our university youth. They are indeed very strong, but they have 
lost much of the power they possessed some years ago. While at that time 
they had gained nearly 3/4 of the students, at present they are not more than 
1/3 and show a tendency of steady diminution. On the contrary, the num- 
bers of the student-nationalists are strongly increasing. 
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Youth and the Church in Greece 


P. BRATSIOTIS 


Interdependence of Church and Nation. 


There is no Christian nation which has not received much 
blessing from Christianity. But there are few nations which 
have remained so deeply conscious of this blessing and whose 
existence has become so closely identified with Christianity 
as the Greek nation. The services which Christianity has 
rendered to our nation and which it is still rendering are very 
many. In the first place it was Christianity which, after 
turning to Greece in its early days, -ave new life to the Greek 
nation and remade it into that great power, which was mediae- 
val Greek culture. At the same time Greek culture has 
rendered valuable service to Christianity by putting its world 
language at the disposal of the expansion of the Gospel and 
by providing it with devoted servants, which have remained 
unsurpassed in their capacity to explain the new message 
and to formulate its theological truth in dogmatic formulas. 

But the relations between Greece and Christianity have 
become even closer during the eventful period of domination 
by the Turkish people, that is to say during the four centuries 
from 1453 to 1830. At that time the Church has served the 
down-trodden Greek nation as another tabernacle and 
succeeded in safeguarding not only the ancestral religion but 
also the national language and the national conscience. It 
is well known that the Turkish domination has on the whole 
left the religion of the subject-peoples untouched, that it 
recognized the head of the Orthodox Church, the oecumenical 
Patriarch of Constantinople, as Ethnarch, that the Patriarch 
and his bishops were the natural protectors of the Christian 
subjects, that the priests were very often also the teachers of 
Youth, that the courts of the Churches and the monasteries 
were the centres where elementary education was first begun, 
and that finally the Orthodox Liturgy and especially the 
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Orthodox religious hymns with their strong national character 
have not only given a religious and moral, but also a national 
education to the Greek Christians. Again when finally the 
day of national liberation arrived, the Greek Church did not 
keep itself aloof, but favoured the movement for freedom and 
helped it to succeed through its bishops and monks, many of 
whom took active part by writing and speaking, by counsel 
and action and even by fighting. Not a few servants of the 
Church sacrified their lives during the nine years struggle for 
faith and country. 

It is true that as a result of the long period of inter- 
dependence between Church and Nation and as a result of the 
weakening of the supra-national character of the oecumenical 
Patriarchate following the national risings of the Balkan 
peoples, the Church of Greece just as the other autocephalous 
Orthodox Churches, has continued to remain closely attached 
to the national State and that this has exerted an unfavourable 
influence on the Greek as well as on the other autocephalous 
Churches. Because of this connection with the State these 
Churches have often been held back in the expression of their 
own inherent spiritual powers and in the exercise of their 
influence in social life. It is however realised that this 
situation is abnormal and many attempts have been made to 
improve it. It must also be remembered that it was due to 
the fact, that the Church had struck such deep roots in the life 
of the Greek People, that it has been able to influence the 
religious life of the masses, even though there was a great 
lack of sufficiently educated priests. This lack was of course 
due to the unfavourable conditions which obtained both in 
Church and State after so many years of foreign domination, 
but what the priests lacked in education they made up by 
their real piety and virtue. Again there have always been 
dynamic movements for the religious revival of the Greek 
nation. 


Movements of renewal in the Greek Church. 


In this connection we may mention the names of Papu- 
lakis, Flamiatos and especially Apostolos Makrakis. The 
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last named: was a layman of strong faith and apostolic zeal, 
who studied theology by himself and through his passionate 
conviction and oratorical gifts was able to exert a tremendous 
influence, not only on his contemporaries during the second 
half of the Mediaeval Age, but even on the present genera- 
tion. 

A former enthusiastic disciple of Makrakis, the Archi- 
mandrite Eusebius Mathopoulos, founded in the year 1907 
a brotherhood of theologians Zoe (life), which together 
with the associations Anaplasis and Treis Hierarchai, 
founded by the priest Marcus, and now led by the priest 
Angelos in Athens, and the association Agape in Piréius, 
are the main factors in the religious movement in Greece, 
which grows from day to day and which is unique in the 
Balkan World. 

Of these movements the most important is doubtless the 
brotherhood Zoe. This brotherhood consists of about 
50 members, who are only admitted after a long and severe 
testing period. Its periodical of the same name has 70.000 
subscribers. It sends preachers and confessors to all parts of 
the country. Through its publishing department, which has 
its own printing establishment and bookshop, it has published 
a new edition of the Bible and many scientific and devotional 
books, most of which have been written by members of the 
brotherhood. Since 1927 the brotherhood has given much 
time and energy to religious education and in this work it has 
been particularly successful. Zoe has founded different 
types of catechetical schools (comparable to Sunday-schools) 
and published educational programmes, study plans, hymn- 
books, and religious pictures. In this work of religious 
education the brotherhood is supported by its daughter 
association, the Association for Home-Mission, Aposile 
Paul. It must be noted that in all its work Zoe is helped 
by the Church-Authorities and that it is universally respected 
by the other Christian Associations. 

More recently the Holy Synod has founded the Apostolic 
Diakonie, which is to coordinate all Home-Missions including 
the Christian Youth Movements. The various Metropolitan 
bishops are also trying to reach youth through their own 
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catechetical schools. These schools give a religious in- 
struction which complements that provided by the public 
schools and lay the foundation for a deeper attachment to the 
Church. There are now about 700 of these schools, with 
60.000 boys and girls. 250 Schools with 35.000 boys and 
girls belong to the brotherhood Zoe. Again in order to 
counteract any anti-Christian influence in the school from 
irreligious teachers and in society in general, the brotherhood 
Zoe has just founded a comprehensive Pan-Hellenic Asso- 
ciation of Parents under the name Chrisiian Education. 
Within two months some 50 local groups have been 
founded. 


Students and the Church. 


In the last few years Zoe and other associations are 
becoming increasingly interested in student-work. Twice 
a week students of all faculties come together under the leader- 
ship of members of the brotherhood, in order to discuss actual 
problems of life and thought. Again there is a circle of 
students from all faculties, which comes together under my 
personal leadership. Every Saturday we meet in one of the 
largest halls of the University and discuss with students of 
all political convictions, including communists, social ques- 
tions in the light of the Bible and the social teaching of the 
Church Fathers. Among these students the Academic 
Social Association has grown up with the purpose of educating 
its members to be Christian leaders of society and to foster 
the ideal of Christian culture in the student-world. Special © 
mention should also be made of the excellent work for youth 
and especially for students, for which the young priest of the 
University-Church, Father Emmanuel Mytilineos is respons- 
ible. To him credit is due for the founding of the Christian 
Academic Association and for a special Centre for Orthodox 
Pedagogy. 

This is the story of the Christian Youth Movement in 
Greece today. Among Greek Youth and among the Greek 
nation in general, we find a real thirst for religious teaching. 
We may be grateful that this need is now being met from 
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different angles. It is especially encouraging that in these 
last years, under the pressure of anti-Christian tendencies 
and movements our Church has become conscious of the 
tremendous task to win youth for Christ. This consciousness 
is a guarantee that much energy will be concentrated on this 
work. In fact there is no more important and pressing task 
for the Church today. So far we have only taken the first 
steps. But fortunately the spiritual forces and the personal- 
ities, who are willing and capable to serve in this great task, 
are not lacking. 
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Tendencies among Roumanian Students 


Pau. Costin DELEANU 


A rich literature concerning the younger generation of 
my country is already in existence. The former members of 
the Roumanian Student Christian Movement have given 
special attention to this subject, and it is generally agreed 
that the most complete and profound studies of the generation 
which is now between 25 and 30 years of age, have been made 
by Professor Mircea Vulcanescu, one of the most brilliant 
members of our Movement who is also well known in the 
W.S.C.F. 

These studies deal with the origin, history and specific 
structure of the younger generation in order to determine its 
peculiar mission. My article will be largely based on these, 
but I will add certain results of my personal investigations 
into the modern history of Roumanian culture and politics. 
In this way I hope to describe the main tendencies which have 
manifested themselves in recent years and to determine their 
historical importance. Since this article is written by a mem- 
ber of the Federation it is to be hoped that it may serve to 
evaluate the life of Roumanian youth from the Federation’s 
point of view. 

Just as in other countries in Europe, the present situation 
is largely characterised by its emphasis on social and national 
realities. Political juridical and economic preoccupations 
have become more and more dominant in public interest. 
This fact becomes especially evident in the present student 
world. 


Primacy of spiritual or primacy of political interest ? 


Between 1921 and 1929 Roumania went through a period 
of spiritual revival. Spiritual problems were uppermost in 
the minds of that generation which had lived through 
the war for national unity, that is to say the generation which 
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finished its university studies just before the Great War and 
which is represented today by the younger university- 
professors. They exerted a deep influence over the first post- 
war generation. There was therefore in the years following 
1925 among those who are now about 30 years of age a remark- 
able enthusiasm for problems of the spirit. The soul of this 
generation to which I belong myself, needed a spiritual out- 
look as the specific centre of its culture and social life. 

It was in these years that the Student Christian Movement 
of Bucarest and the Federation of Student Christian Move- 
ments in Roumania were particularly active, and became the 
rallying point for the spiritual seeking of the younger gener- 
ation. In the following years however from 1929-1932 more 
worldly concerns began to assert themselves, especially such 
as have to do with social, political and economic life. These 
new tendencies jeopardised the spiritual movement of the 
years before and led to an internal conflict in the circles of 
intellectual youth. But after the critical years 1932-1933 a 
certain clarification of the situation has come. The con- 
troversy between those who believe in the primacy of the 
spiritual and those who believe in the primacy of politics 
finished with the victory of politics. At the same time the 
politics of the cenire have lost all attraction and youth 
goes straight to one of the two contradictory extremes : the 
right and the left. And the very large majority is now going 
over to the right. 

This victory of the right wing ideology has only become 
possible because of the victory inside the parties of the right 
of a young group which has split off from the League of 
Christian National Defence, led by the former professor of 
the university of Jassy Mr. A. C. Cuza. This new formation 
which gathers the most active elements of nationalism is led 
by Cornelius Zelea Codreanu. It consists of the League of 
the Archangel Michael and of the so-called Iron Guard, the 
latter being a political party in the real sense of the word. 


Why Marzism failed to hold the allegiance of students. 
The left wing political parties had a great opportunity in 
the years 1931-1932, when Marxist communism in its Russian 
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form attracted many students. Since that time however the 
communist organisation has broken down because the party 
has been forbidden by the government and dissolved. Some of 
the former members have gone to the left wing of the national 
farmers party, which is really a democratic party of the centre, 
while others have passed to the old socialist party or to the 
various anti-fascist or anti-war leagues which are a mixture 
of socialism and communism. The inability of communist 
youth to weather the storm explains itself especially in 
university circles by the lack of cultural and traditional values 
in their movement, at least in Roumania. 

In fact apart from the nationalist groups, there is only one 
other political group which has a very definite cultural 
ideology namely the group which follows the socialist- 
Marxist doctrine of Constantin Dobrogeanu-Gherea which 
had been worked out in the last twenty years of the 
XIXth century. These doctrines are an original application 
of Marxist thought to the particular problems of production 
and distribution in so-called backward Oriental countries, 
that is to the agrarian peasant society in South Eastern 
Europe, with its peculiar economic structure. But this 
gherism which has been accused by liberal bourgeois 
modernism of being a reactionary movement means at the 
same time a condemnation of the Roumanian bourgeoisie 
and of bolshevik communism. The original and profound 
thought of Gherea shows that the liberal oligarchy lacked 
autochthonous roots. This liberalism which began to exert 
its great political influence at the time of the bourgeois 
revolution of 1848, is shown by Gherea to be an essentially 
superficial movement, the economic and political results of 
which are quite unreal. Therefore, the dialectic opposition 
of the proletariat to such a bourgeoisie can itself not be 
considered realistic for it has nothing on which to base itself. 
That is why in Roumania socialism appears to be an impossi- 
bility even to the strongest type of socialist thought itself. 
On the other hand, these doctrines which have given rise to a 
great period of Roumanian socialism, have aimed especially 
at the understanding of the peasant class and they must 
therefore be evaluated not only as an outcome of Marxist 
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orthodoxy, but also as a polemic attitude over against soviet 
Marxism. 

To this double attack of Roumanian social democracy, 
neither bourgeois democracy nor soviet communism has 
been able to give a satisfactory answer. In fact, Roumanian 
communism has as it were, no cultural existence in spite of 
the large number of its extreme publications which appear 
quite regularly and are immediately forbidden by the 
government. 

This does not mean however, that all communist tend- 
encies have disappeared from the university world. In some 
faculties, especially the faculty of letters, the number of 
communists is quite large as may be seen from the election 
campaigns in the different student societies. Last autumn 
however, the nationalists have been able to swing the majority 
in the most important student-bodies. 

Although the adherents of democratic politics which turn 
to the moderate parties of the centre form a less important 
group because they have no spiritual power and no great 
influence, we must note this strange phenomenon, that there 
are many young people who are liberal and at the same time 
anti-semitic and who tend towards the extreme right wing. 
This group which has its own organs is characterised by a 
sincere nationalism, which has always played a rdle in 
Roumanian liberalism, and by an essentially political tend- 
ency to exploit the wave of anti-democratic authoritarianism 
for party ends. 


Back to the people. 


In the general sphere of influence of the other great 
political party which is now the government party, The 
National Farmers Party, one finds many younger intellectuals 
who tend towards the extreme left. Here again there is an 
element of political calculation. To this group a number of 
younger writers have come over which in their student days 
were members of the communist party. What links them to 
the farmers party is the doctrine which they do not hold 
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openly but which is their real starting point, namely popor- 
anism (popor is people), a doctrine worked out by Mr. Cons- 
tantin Stere, formerly of Jassy University, who has been a 
leading member of the Farmer’s party initsearly years, This 
poporanism was a very influential doctrine between 1906 and 
1916. It never took the form of a political party but remain- 
ed a social doctrine and a cultural attitude in opposition to 
bourgeois liberalism, to socialism and to nationalism. It was 
an off-shoot of modern western conceptions and of Marxist 
methods but its main interest was not in the proletariat, 
which pre-war Roumania with its largely agrarian character 
had only to a slight extent, but rather the peasant class. 
This poporanism was based on the right insight that as a result 
of modern tendencies a complete separation had taken place 
between peasant populations and the inhabitants of modern 
cities. It realised that the former though living by the forces 
of a profound autochthonous ethos lived in the dark, because 
it lacked a high civilisation and intensive culture, and that 
the latter, though influenced deeply by occidental civilisation, 
were impotent because of their superficiality. Accordingly 
for poporanism, the solution could only be to use the cultural 
élite of the cities for the enlightenment of the people as a 
whole and for the spreading of modern civilisation and so to 
enable the people to enter into the actual riches of European 
life. In this way by attacking bourgeois liberalism, popor- 
anism tried to avoid at the same time those difficulties in the 
realisation of a socialist democracy, which had been under- 
lined by the socialism of Gherea, as he explained the inapplic- 
ability of Western socialism to an agrarian people. But 
poporanism with its strong democratic-extremist and occi- 
dental-modernist elements opposed at the same time reaction- 
ary nationalism with its anti-modernist and orientalist 
tendencies. 


The nationalistic tradition. 


We must now deal with the extreme right. This tendency 
has existed for half a century but only as a small minority 
fighting for a place in the sun. It is only in the last few years 
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that it has suddenly succeeded in becoming a great powerful 
force. The founder of Roumanian nationalism, as a reaction 
against liberalism, against occidentalism and against demo- 
cratic ideology, was our great poet Michel Eminescu, and the 
occasion of its foundation was a festival and congress in 1871 
of students of all parts of Roumania, which was held in the 
monastery Putna in Northern Moldavia, built by the mediae- 
val Roumanian Voévad, Stephen-the-Great, to serve as the 
place where he would be buried. Just as Roumanian 
history has found its purest and highest national expression 
in the personality of Stephen-the-Great, whose grave is visited 
regularly by crowds of pilgrims, just as the graves of saints 
are visited, so Roumanian culture of the last hundred years 
has found its expression in the work of Eminescu. For he 
was not only a poet and author, but at the same time the 
founder of Roumanian anthropology, economics and the 
so-called greai political doctrine as well as_ philosopher, 
historian and journalist. His creed was nationalism, by 
which he means the doctrine of the nation as an organic 
reality and as the essence and instrument of culture. Thus 
Roumanian nationalism means the primacy of the spiritual 
in relation to politics. In fact it is in the spirit of that 
nationalist formula that all that is authentic in Roumanian 
culture in the latter part of the 19th century, has been 
achieved. The work of the so-called generation of critics, 
which was active between 1846 and 1900, and all that con- 
stitutes the cultural achievement of our nation since the so- 
called social generation which followed and which was led 
by professor Nicolas Jorga, the interim generation led by 
Basil Parvan, or the generation of fire led by professors 
Naé Jonescu and Nichifor Crainic, until our own days, all 
this has been inspired by the light that has been lit by 
Eminescu. 

Professor Jonescu, the leader of the metaphysical school of 
Bucarest has formulated Roumanian nationalism as he has 
found it in the ideology of his own generation in the following 
four conceptions : realism, Orthodox Christianily, monarchy 
and autochthonism. ‘These are the four characteristics of the 
structure of Roumanian life. 
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Integral nationalism. 


But we must remark that the nationalism which we find 
today among the majority of the students does not belong 
to this main tradition of Roumanian history but rather to a 
tendency which has slightly qualified the main tradition 
namely integral nationalism. This nationalism puts the 
accent on the people itself and not (as did original nationalism 
with its more spiritual character) on the eternal foundations 
of the life of the people, namely, Church and Eternity. The 
change of direction is therefore towards the primacy of 
politics. This is due on the one hand to the long reactionary 
struggle in the political sphere which the national league has 
been forced to undertake, during the many years when 
everything seemed to be against it, that is until the end 
of the Great War, and on the other hand to the influence of 
French and German reactionary trends as well as of messianic 
Russian nationalism. 


Mr. Vulcanescu describes this phenomenon as follows : 


“Founded on the doctrine of Messrs. Jorga and Cuza, 
integral nationalism has been further developed by Messrs. Co- 
dreanu, Coga, Mansilescu and Seicara. It is fundamentally 
opposed to Marxism not only because it wants to found itself 
on the nation rather than on the class, but also because it 
conceives of the group as an organic and structural unit and 
not as a moment in the dialectical economic process. But the 
integral nationalists resemble nevertheless the Marxists to 
this extent that they reduce spiritual values to the values of 
one particular social group namely the nation, to which they 
do not consider themselves bound by an act of will, but rather 
by an organic solidarity, that is to say by factual necessity. 
Therefore primacy belongs according to them to politics and 
the various forms of spirituality have only value in so far as 
they represent a consolidation of national reality and a 
strengthening of its potential force and value ”. 

It must however be noted that the young movement of 
integral nationalism, as led today by professor Cuza, favours 
a process of rapprochement between those of the young 
generation which are adherents of the spiritual movement 
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with its roots in Eastern Orthodoxy, and those who are above 
all concerned with political problems. This tendency is for 
instance evident in the fact that the majority of former 
members of the Student Christian Movement in Bucarest, 
when faced with the necessity of making a political choice, 
have declared themselves to be adherents of the right wing 
as represented by the young nationalist groups. In the same 
way, many of those who belong to the spiritually interested 
War-generation and who have been inspired by Messrs. Jorga, 
Jonescu and Crainic, have joined the political movement of 
Mr. Cornelius Zelea Codreanu, the captain of the Jron 
Guard, which has been dissolved since the tragic death of 
the minister-president Duca. 

A certain number~ of former members of the Iron 
Guard, especially the younger ones, have entered into the 
student organisations and carried into these their nationalist 
activity in so far as this is possible, that is to say especially 
in the cultural realm. It is in this milieu that the more 
spiritually minded Eastern Orthodox meet the more politically 
minded nationalists and that they try to arrive at a synthesis 
of spiritual and political elements, such as belong to the 
essence and structure of all Roumanian nationalism. This 
is the specific synthesis which we need at the present moment. 
But it must be thoroughly rooted in the reality and history 
of our nation. 


The decisive generation. 


For this reason our generation has been called by a pro- 
fessor of great authority, namely professor Simeon Mehedinti 
of Bucarest, the decisive generation. It has the specific 
mission to achieve the second period of our modern history, 
whatever may be the cost. It must sacrifice itself for the 
general victory in the masses of our country of the nationalist 
conception which was born half a century ago. 

The first period of modern Roumanian history was con- 
secrated to the realisation of the political reunion of all 
Roumanians in one state. This was achieved by the peace 
of 1918. The weakness of this period lies however in the 
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bourgeois ideal, which presupposes the giving up of the 
autochthonous tradition in favour of the dream of occidental 
modernism. After the external national ideal had been 
realised through the Great War, this bourgeois ideal has 
remained the official one in Roumanian politics and in 
Roumanian culture. 

That is why the main characteristic of the second period 
must be the organic reaction against the occidental and 
modernist danger. In this way, what is best in our present 
generation must fight together with four generations which 
have preceeded us for the glory of the real ideal of Roumania. 
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Oecumenical Fellowship 
V. V. ZENKOVSKY 


Politeness is not enough. 


What is meant by the conception ecumenical move- 
ment is something very different from an interconfession- 
alism which does not go much beyond the mere meeting 
together of Christians of different confessions and their 
general practical collaboration. This interconfessionalism is 
not an outcome of the spirit of love but rather of the spirit 
of politeness. Its origin is not the longing for unity but the 
appeal to solidarity. Thus the barriers between the Christian 
confessions are simply taken for granted as facts that can 
neither be doubted nor eliminated and it is only in the name 
of Christian solidarity and of the common task of Christendom 
that the different groups come together and unite, not through 
agreement on confessional doctrines but merely in a practical 
way by attempting to meet world-problems in an extra- 
ecclesiastical spirit. 

Some fourty years ago the minimum of a common basis 
of faith still included faith in the Trinity, in the salvation by 
one Saviour and in the divinity of Holy Scripture. But since 
that time the disruption inside the Christian world has gone 
so far that in the so-called interconfessional movements only 
the principles of Christian ethics and the personal love to 
Jesus Christ, without recognising Him as God and Saviour, 
are the basis of agreement which remain. Faith in the 
Holy Trinity and faith in the divinity of Holy Scripture 
can no longer be included in the agreement. In other words, 
the contents of the common minimum become less and less 
and thus all those who unite on this basis are gradually being 
de-christianised. 

The results of the attempts to bring Christians together 
on the basis of common activity, while avoiding as much as 
possible reference to the dogmatic elements of Christianity 
and the efforts to solve common problems without consider- 
ation of the Church, are no less deplorable. For it is quite 
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evident that if one starts from an undogmatic position, one 
is forced to unite Christians outside the Church. This new 
abstract Christianity-outside-the-Church becomes in our days 
more and more influential and leads to a general secularising 
of Christianity. 

The real fellowship of Christians of different confessions 
can only be the fellowship of different Churches. In other 
words oecumenical fellowship does not eliminate the question 
of the Church but puts it in the very centre It seeks to bring 
into evidence what are the specific faith and teaching of each 
confession. Such fellowship is therefore not in the first place 
characterised by politeness, for it must move on a level where 
the tragic separation of the various Churches is taken serious- 
ly. It is only possible on the basis of Christian love. This 
alone can be the real foundation of the oecumenical movement, 
for its aim is the reunion of the Churches and the expression 
of their unity. 

The oecumenical movement has come into being because 
it was felt that the former confrontations of Christians had 
remained sterile, that the divisions in the Church are not 
something secondary which we can easily forget or deny, that 
although our separations are manifest, the unity of the 
Christian world is not altogether an illusion and that in the 
sincere confession of our sins we may find the power to over- 
come our barriers. 

In other words : however important the practical collabor- 
ation of the Christian world may seem, when we look at the 
consolidation of atheism and at the aggressive character of 
the anti-christian forces, we must not look upon the oecumen- 
ical movement as a matter of practical necessity or of utility, 
but as a matter of truth. We need the oecumenical move- 
ment to fulfil the commandments of truth and love. 


The Paradox of Christian Unity. 


The oecumenical movement is meaningful where it leads 
to the meeting of churches which have been separated from 
each other, where Christians confront each other with their 
Church-consciousness, that is with the insight that salvation 
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comes to them through their own Church. For the basic presup- 
position of fruitful fellowship is faith in the absolute signifi- 
cance that in one’s own Church one has the authentic and abso- 
lute (though not perfect) truth. Relativism in relation to the 
Church leads inevitably to the decline of Church consciousness 
and therefore to the wearing off of the real desire for the 
realisation of Church unity. Again it is impossible to arrive 
at a real fellowship in our faith in the Saviour, if we do not 
agree in the conviction that His saving-act has an absolute 
meaning. If, however, we come together in the unity of 
such a faith, if we take our stand on the strong and unique 
dogmatic basis of our Church, then we may begin to under- 
stand the real tragedy of Church division and we may make 
the new ecumenical experience. This consists in the 
vital and concrete realisation of these two contradictory 
facts that on the one hand we believe with all our being in the 
same Saviour and that we are on the other hand separated 
from each other by irremovable barriers. Thus oecumenical 
fellowship discovers the road on which we may travel towards 
the restoration of our unity. It implies the tragic, but at the 
same time truly blessed consciousness that we are all disciples 
of Christ and that we should not be separated from each other. 
The tragedy of Christians’ divisions thus shows itself not 
only as a result of sin, but also as an historical mystery. The 
problem of unity is not simply a psychological or historical 
problem. It is not enough that we love each other or that the 
separated Churches confess their past sins. What we really 
must hope for is that it may please God to use us in order to 
reveal the Church anew to the world. So far the Church has 
not yet been revealed to the world in its full power and truth, 
for the confessional separations imply disagreement in the 
understanding of the mystery of the Church in its mystical 
and historical essence and in its divine and human nature. 
That is why oecumenical fellowship should not avoid the 
dogmatic questions but rather place them in the centre. Its 
mission is to provide a platform on which a soborovanie, 
that is a fellowship in thought and seeking becomes possible, 
a common searching for the solution of our questions in the 
light of the Church. 
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The Goal of oecumenical Fellowship. 


Oecumenical fellowship is the most important and most 
essential element in the oecumenical movement. But let us 
be frank : we have as yet little of this fellowship for very 
often our mutual contacts are limited to contacts at certain 
points on the surface. Our unity is ontologically determined 
by the fact that we have all been baptised in the name of the 
Holy Trinity but this original unity, though it remains the 
basis of Christian fellowship, must be realised in the perfection 
of mystical and historical life. In other words, the realisation 
of that unity which has already been given us through our 
baptism, can only be in and through the Church. If we are 
consistent we must agree that the main goal of the oecumen- 
ical movement is to seek the perfection of our unity in the 
Church, that is, in fellowship in the Sacraments. This 
fellowship is the climax of Christian fellowship, as well as its 
meaning and its heart. Apart from fellowship in the Sacra- 
ments, in other words in all cases where such fellowship is 
impossible, we remain separated in that which is most 
essential. Sacramental fellowship is the essence of our 
unity, for apart from this our fellowship is only psychological 
but not ontological. But such sacramental fellowship, if it 
is to be truly fellowship in the Church, cannot be a matter 
for the free decision of each individual. It can only be 
realised by the participation and according to the decision 
of the whole body of the Church or of the Church autho- 
rities. In this way the problem of oecumenical fellowship 
is quite dependent on the question of reunion of the 
Churches. 

This complicates our problem, but it helps us at least to 
understand the tragic character of our divisions and to enter 
into a real spiritual tension, as we realise the impossibility 
of sacramental fellowship in spite of the reality of mutual love 
and even of far-reaching dogmatic agreement. 


An Example of the Joy and Tragedy of oecumenical Fellowship. 

A very clear example is the work of the Anglo-Russian 
Fellowship. Nine years ago, after the Federation meeting 
at Nyborg Strand the Russian and British Student Move- 
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ments decided to call an Anglo-Russian conference, for they 
found that there were groups inside their movements which 
were spiritually and dogmatically very close to each other. 
This conference was to proceed along the following lines : 
various subjects of doctrine and spiritual life would each be 
introduced by two speakers, one British and one Russian. 
Prominent members of the Anglo-Catholic Movement were 
invited and a number of outstanding Russian theologians led 
by professor Bulgakoff also took part. Every morning and 
evening, worship services were held. The Anglicans received 
Holy Communion, according to their custom at each service, 
and the Russians celebrated communion on the last day. 
Although it was the very first meeting of its kind, it soon 
became clear that the-Eastern Orthodox and Anglicans were 
spiritually very near together, nearer for instance than 
Lutherans and Calvinists. But Lutherans and Calvinists 
have communion in the Sacrament, while we remain separated 
from our Anglican brothers. We had our services in the same 
Church, we united in prayer before God, we felt truly near to 
each other and experienced the presence of the Holy Spirit 
over us, but in spite of all this we remained separated in 
Holy Communion. 

As these Anglo-Russian Conferences have continued we 
have come to understand each other better and better and 
we have become more grateful for this truly Christian fellow- 
ship. But still the realisation of sacramental fellowship 
seems today as far distant as it seemed at the beginning. 
It cannot be said that in such conferences there is no more 
than a physical togetherness of the various Christian con- 
fessions, as I have seen it for instance in a small town in 
Switzerland, where, in the same Church, Roman Catholic and 
Protestant services were held. In the background of the 
Church one sees the Catholic altar with statues and candles 
and in front of this the small table which is customary in 
Reformed Churches. Catholics and Protestants hold their 
services at different times, and so in this case there is merely 
a physical neighbourhood of the various confessions but not 
the slightest bit of real oecumenical fellowship. In the 
Anglo-Russian conferences, however, the situation is quite 
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different, for in their case there is not only the physical neigh- 
bourhood of the Church services, but also real oecumenical 
contact and spiritual communion. And so the impossibility 
of celebrating Holy Communion together means real suffering 
and shows us the sin as well as the falsehood of the division of 
the one Church of Christ in their full significance. 

But it is precisely in the tragic moment when we make 
the sad experience of the impossibility of inter-communion, 
that we understand deeply, that the barriers of centuries 
cannot be removed simply by men and that we must accept 
to bear the cross of our divisions. We recognise, that, on our 
side, we must do all we can to help towards better under- 
standing and towards removal of all secondary and un- 
important reasons of division. We must seek actively to 
arrive at unity in essentials, that is, not only in the realm of 
moral life but also in dogmatic truth. And we must seek 
together such an expression of the truth of Christ as will 
manifest our unity in Him. But even if our understanding 
brings us to the point of absolute agreement, even then we 
may not forget that we are not able to solve the question 
of sacramental communion as individuals and that we must 
wait until the Churches as a whole have been reunited. 


The Eastern-Orthodox Conception of the Church. 


Since I would like to make our Eastern-Orthodox attitude 
as clear as possible, I may perhaps be allowed to explain more 
fully, what our conception is of the Church and of the relation 
of the individual believer to the Church. 

The Orthodox Church does not make a hard and fast 
distinction between clergy and laity. Though the Church 
takes the principle of hierarchy seriously (as may be seen from 
the sacrament of ordination), it has through the mouth of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople in his answer to the Pope in 
1847, made it quite clear, that the guardian of truth in 
Orthodoxy is the whole Church-people. The laity without 
the clergy are not the Church and the clergy without the 
laity are not the Church, for the Church is only realised in the 
vital and concrete unity of both. Again, the introduction of 
the juridical principle in the conception of the Church is quite 
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alien to Orthodoxy, as may be seen from the theory of 
so-called receplion which explains how the decrees of 
Church-Councils become valid. No ecclesiastical power, not 
even the councils which are validly constituted according to 
canonical law, have any significance, unless their decisions are 
fully accepted by the Church as a whole. This reception is 
not confirmed by a referendum or vote but simply by the 
living consciousness of the Church itself. In the Church the 
Holy Spirit is constantly at work and although men may make 
mistakes in trying to guard the truth, the Holy Spirit always 
finishes by assuring the triumph of truth in the Church. This 
means that it is the Church itself, and not individual men, 
which is the organ of true insight. It is true that every man 
in the depth of his conscience and spirit may discover the truth 
but this truth is not the property of the individual for it 
reveals itself only fully through the Church. Until the 
moment when the Church expresses the truth through its 
whole life, every man must serve that truth which. he has 
found for himself. His task is to share the truth which he has 
found with the whole Church and to wait what the Church has 
to say to his position. Such an organic process is of course 
a very slow one, especially if it is remembered that the 
Orthodox peoples have so far had few and superficial contacts 
with Occidental Christianity. And this is then the real pro- 
blem of our separation, that although the idea of. Christian 
reunion has become the deep concern of single individuals and 
although in every confession one can find groups which have 
gone so far in their contacts, that they have almost reached 
the point of complete dogmatic and spiritual unity, these are 
nevertheless not able to represent the Churches as a whole 
and cannot superimpose their individual truth on the 
Churches. 


The Oecumenical Task today. 


It follows that the oecumenical movement ‘has today the 
following specific tasks : 

1. To enlarge the number of those who participate per- 
sonally in oecumenical fellowship. 
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2. To foster the spreading of the truly oecumenical 
experience which enables Christians to realise more deeply 
what is the object of the oecumenical movement, and to deep- 
en the oecumenical fellowship itself in its spiritual and 
dogmatic aspects (the one should not be separated from the 
other). But the realisation of the spiritual and dogmatic 
rapprochement in the form of sacramental unity cannot be 
left to the decision of individuals but must remain a matter 
for decision of the Churches themselves. If the Churches as 
a whole remain separated by high barriers, and if today only 
a very small group of men are at work to realise oecumenical 
fellowship, if again this fellowship remains imperfect because 
of the impossibility of sacramental fellowship, it must be 
remembered that it is through this type of fellowship alone 
that the Churches can be brought nearer to each other. The 
growth in breadth and the growth in depth are the two tasks 
with which the oecumenical movement is confronted. And 
it is quite clear that the growth in breadth can only be mean- 
ingful, if there is a growth in depth. That is why oecumen- 
ical fellowship, even though its outlook may seem to be 
hopeless, as it breaks down before the difficulty of inter- 
communion, is the chief element of the whole oecumenical 
process. 

The subject of this article made it necessary to touch on 
a number of very difficult dogmatic problems and especially 
on the dogma of the Church, its nature, its absolute signi- 
ficance and the inter-relation of the human and divine 
elements in its historical life. These questions may seem to 
many to be uninteresting but it is impossible to avoid their 
consideration if we really seek oecumenical fellowship. For 
such fellowship does not belong to the realm of psychology 
but to that of ontology, that is to say its deepest meaning is 
not merely a psychological or theological but a spiritual 
reality. And its aim is the mystical reunion in Christ, the 
climax of which is communion in the Holy Sacrament. 
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The Western Attitude towards Eastern 
Christians 


NicoLas ZERNOV 


Are Christians realistic ? 


It is often said that we live in an epoch of realism, and that 
facts, and only facts can claim to hold the attention of 
present-day individuals. Now this statement can be seriously 
challenged, for the inclination to escape from grim reality 
into the imaginative world has probably never been as strong 
as it is today, but it is quite true that we were never more 
aware of the necessity of a real knowledge of facts without 
which nothing can ever be improved or decided. The value 
of accurate knowledge is universally accepted, at least in 
theory, and we Christians should be the first to do so. 

But are we living up to this insight ? Are we the realists 
we ought to be, or do we also suffer from the disease of pre- 
ferring to dwell behind a veil of self-created ideas and pre- 
judices ? Such an accusation is often launched against us 
by our adversaries, and it is particularly difficult to refute 
when viewed in the light of present relations among Christians 
belonging to the various confessions. Do we really know 
each other well enough to understand the points of view of 
others ? Or are we satisfied with our own often unproved 
ideas concerning the outlook of members of Christian Churches 
other than our own, making little or no effort to see in what 
measure they correspond to reality ? 

It must unfortunately be admitted that there is usually 
a most inadequate knowledge among Christians about other 
confessions. None are more aware of this fact than the Rus- 
sian emigrants, who like myself have the opportunity of living 
and mixing with Christians of all nations and schools of 
thought. The reason for this lack of knowledge is generally 
a complacency coupled with selfishness and fear, for a better 
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knowledge of others makes it more difficult for us to content 
ourselves with the present state of division. 

I have been asked to write about one aspect of this 
problem, namely the attitude of the Western Christians 
towards the Easterns. Being myself a member of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church this request puts me in a somewhat delicate 
position. This article ought really to carry the title : “ An 
Eastern’s idea of the Western’s attitude towards his Church ”. 
And it goes without saying that my ideas are subject to 
correction by those whose mind I am trying to interpret. 
I should like to begin with a personal confession, for it will 
probably make it easier for my readers to understand my 
outlook if I give a short account of the evolution of my own 
attitude towards the Christians of the West. 


How an Eastern Christian discovered Western Christianity. 


It was in the first years of the Russian Revolution and of 
Red Terror that with many other young Russians of my 
generation I began to be interested in Christianity. Although 
the group of students, to which I then belonged, had a 
considerable knowledge of Western Europe, we were fund- 
amentally ignorant of anything relating to its Churches. I 
remember for instance, that although we were quite familiar 
with the writers, composers and artists of the various Euro- 
pean nations, we hardly even knew the names of famous 
Western Christians with the exception of those whom we came 
across in our study of General History. 

We knew of course that the Western Church existed, but 
it was of little interest to us. In all our discussions and 
attempts to discover whether Christianity presented a true 
solution to the problems which were then facing us, we were 
thinking only of the Eastern Church. It never occured to us 
to bring the experience of Western Christians into these 
discussions. 

Force of circumstances soon divided our student group, 
one section leaving Russia after many adventures and joining 
the Emigration, the others remaining behind to endure all the 
hardships of the persecution which came to the Christians 
inside Russia. I have lost touch with these friends, and so 
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I cannot speak of their present attitude towards the Western- 
ers. My presentation is therefore confined to the experience 
of the Christians in Emigration. 

In 1922, I found myself among the many Russian Students 
who were able to resume their studies at the various European | 
Universities and became a member of a Study Circle in 
Beograd (Jugoslavia). It was composed of young emigrants 
like myself who were intensely interested in interpreting our 
experiences during the Great War and under the Red Terror 
in the light of Christianity. Although recent circumstances 
had given us some contacts with the Christians of the West, 
our general attitude towards them was not fundamentally 
different from that which I had observed among the students 
in Russia. We were unable to ignore their existence al- 
together, but we had no desire either to meet or understand 
them, and the few contacts we had had were interpreted by 
us as proofs of their unquestionable degeneration. Our 
inclination was to consider Roman Catholics Pope Wor- 
shippers, since they assigned to a human being the position 
belonging to Christ alone, and since they seemed to have lost 
the purity of the Faith of the early Christians. The Pro- 
testants appeared even worse to us, for they were divided into 
numerous sects under the names of human founders, Luther- 
ans, Calvinists, Wesleyans and others and since they attri- 
buted to the Bible the authority belonging to God alone. The 
Liberals amongst them were the most despicable to us, for of 
the falsehood of their belief in Mankind and its inherent 
progress we had had experience during the Revolution. We 
viewed the Western Church in the light of the Eastern and 
especially of our own Church in Russia The courage and 
faith of those innumerable martyrs who preferred suffering 
and death at the hands of the Communist to denial of Christ, 
convinced us as never before that the Eastern Church was the 
only true Church, that the Western one was in a state of 
decay and corruption, and that its members hardly deserved 
the glorious name of Christians. 

In about the second year of our study circle we were 
informed that one Ralph Hollinger, an American member of 
the Y.M.C.A. travelling in the Balkans, would be glad to 
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visit one of our meetings. The news provoked very heated 
discussion. Some of us were curious to meet one of the 
Western heretics of the worst type (for it seemed obvious to us 
that Americans were the least reliable Christians of all) whilst 
others were opposed to such an invitation, thinking it to be a 
sheer waste of time. Eventually however it was decided to 
invite Mr Hollinger, and as can readily be imagined he was 
very closely questioned. 

But to our intense surprise we discovered that besides 
being an extremely attractive personality he held a very sound 
faith, which in spite of all our efforts to prove the contrary, 
was very similar to our own. He left us in a state of acute 
perplexity. It was particularly difficult for us to realise that 
a man, whose religious experience was so similar to our 
own, should be the representative of an American organisation 
regarded by us as the very incarnation of religious liberalism 
and unorthodoxy. Some of the more critically inclined were 
obliged to recognise that our opinion of Western Christians 
would probably need considerable revision. 

This first direct contact of our group with the Western 
Church was followed by many others. Our members were 
invited to other students groups and thus met leaders of the 
W.S.C.F. and Y.M.C.A. Gradually a large proportion of us 
have come to realise that not only has Eastern Orthodoxy 
considerable responsibility towards the Western Churches in 
as much as there are many elements in our Church life much 
needed by the latter, but that the Christian West has also 
many things to teach to us Easterns. 

This is the account of my own evolution of outlook towards 
the Western Church. In the light of this experience it will be 
easier for me to explain what I consider to be the latters 
attitude toward the Eastern. 


Western misunderstandings of Eastern Orthodoxy 


I believe that even the well-educated type of Western 
Churchman usually ignores the existence of the Eastern 
Church. He fails to consider it as an integral part of the 
Christian world, and on the few occasions that it is brought 
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to his attention he merely regards it as being obsolete, ignorant, 
and superstitious. 

Even if a Westerner either Protestant or Roman Catholic 
becomes interested in the Christian East, his whole attitude 
is governed by the peculiarly Western approach to Christian- 
ity. He is so accustomed to think in the categories of 
Protestantism or Roman Catholicism, regarding all other 
Christians in the light of one or other of those types of 
tradition, that when he meets an Easterner his first reaction 
is to place him in one or the other of the Western Churches. 
Thus the tendency amongst Westerners is to regard the East- 
ern Church as either a body which just like the Protestant 


_Church broke away from the oppressive rule of Rome, or 


else as a Church which suffers from the same vices and 
superstitions as the latter. Such an approach may be either 
hostile or otherwise, but it is always inadequate, for it fails to 
grasp the main point that the Eastern Church is neither 
Roman nor Protestant, but belongs to a type of tradition 
which is quite distinct from every form of Western Christian- 
ity. 

This Western inability to imagine the possibility of a 
third line of development in Church life accounts for the 
widely spread and fundamentally mistaken conviction that 
the development of the Eastern Church ceased sometime 
in the 6th or 7th century, and that it is at present a curious 
body preserving the customs and ceremonies of a by-gone 
epoch which makes no attempt to discriminate between the 
teachings of Jesus and the superstitions of the Eastern reli- 
gious mind. This supposed immobility of the East is nothing 
but a mirage which presents itself to a Western mind as a 
result of the desire to apply to the former a standard of 
development which is only applicable to Western Church 
history. 

Such impressions are usually the outcome of a first 
endeavour towards the discovery of the Christian East. It 
is natural that they lead often to disillusionment and to the 
naive belief that the latter is a poor imitation of the West 
and therefore easily explained in the light of the Western 
divisions. 
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A further study of the Eastern Church quickly dispels this 
misunderstanding, but the subsequent attitude of the Western 
approach is often dominated by distinct hostility, for it is 
discovered that the former presents a number of features 
unknown to the West, and this means that many well 
established ideas and formulas require fresh adjustment and 
in some cases complete revision. But most people (theo- 
logians are among their number) are extremely loath to 
abandon an already acquired system of relative values and 
arguments and shrink from a closer investigation which must 
inevitably lead to readjustment. For that reason their 
attitude towards the individual or groups which challenges 
their views, is often a definitely antagonistic one. 

One of the results of our present divisions is a deep- 
seated fear in the heart of each sincere Christian that the 
Body to which he belongs may be wrong, and therefore guilty 
of destroying the unity of the Church. As a general rule 
every denomination seeks therefore to quiet such fears by 
providing a ready-made set of answers to possible attacks or 
doubts and queries. Thus for instance the Protestant 
believes that the universal character of the Catholic Church 
is only achieved at the cost of suppression of that individual 
freedom, which is one of the foundations of the Christian 
religion, and he feels thus protected from the real appeal 
of Catholicism which ought to leave no Christian heart - 
untouched. The Catholics on their side are taught that 
freedom of personal judgment leads to anarchy, and to that 
state of permanent and petty divisions which seems a typical 
characteristic of the Protestant bodies. 

Both these arguments lose however their validity if 
regarded in the light of a deeper knowledge of the Eastern 
Church, for the latter preserves its unity without the sup- 
pression of individual freedom, and whilst possessing the same 
type of visible authority as the Roman Church its Catholicity 
is essentially different from that of the latter since it is based 
on a federation of self-governing national Churches using 
their own languages and following their own traditions. 

It would not be difficult to bring forward many other 
examples where a closer experience of the Eastern Church 
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changes very radically the conception usually held by 
Westerners. The unceasing attempts of Western Christians, 
chiefly Roman Catholics and extreme Protestants, to prose- 
lytise among the more depressed sections of the Eastern 
Church is but another of the expressions of the Western 
hostility. There is a section of Western Christianity which in 
deadly fear that the Eastern Church may reveal features 
superior to its own, makes every effort to destroy the latter 
as a whole, and to convert its members to one or other of the 
sections of Western Christianity. 


Why East and West need each other 


This last point brings me to my conclusion. I should like 
to raise the question as to what then should be the right 
attitude of Western Christians towards their Eastern brothers, 
and how a greater mutual understanding might affect Christ- 
ianity at large. In order to answer these two questions we 
must try to define the true reciprocal positions of the Roman 
Catholic, Protestant and Eastern Orthodox Churches. 

The logic of the human mind is inclined to discover one 
aspect of every phenomenon, and too often satisfied by a 
choice between two extremes. But this attitude is usually 
futile and leads nowhere, for all really creative thought pro- 
ceeds along the trinitarian line of thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis. A similar position meets us when we study the 
present position of the divided Church. 

The situation often appears to be hopeless, because the 
large majority of Christians in the West, though living 
geographically and politically under favourable conditions 
are sharply divided into hostile parties, exercise a paralysing 
influence upon one another and thus often prevent really 
creative work. Now this state of affairs would be an even 
greater tragedy were it not for the fact that the Eastern 
Church, which constitutes a considerable section of the 
Christian world, remains outside Western controversy. But 
unfortunately the true character of this Eastern branch 
is almost unknown to Western Christians, and therefore its 
reconciling influence is still very little felt. 
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As we have seen, the Westerners are inclined to conceive 
the Christian East either in terms of an obsolete form of 
Oriental Roman Catholicism, or of an unsuccessful and half- 
way attempt at Protestant Reformation, and they do not 
see what part it occupies in Western controversies. A truer 
way of looking at Eastern Orthodoxy is however to see it in 
the light of a controversial synthesis, for if Roman Catholicism 
is the thesis and Protestantism its antithesis, the Christian 
East becomes the synthesis. The East is able to harmonise 
those elements which are so sharply opposed in the Western 
denominations. 

This synthesis remains however still in a state of potenti- 
ality in the East. In order to reach its full realisation it 
needs the whole-hearted co-operation and help of all sections 
in the Western Church. As soon as this reconciling position 
is recognised the whole history of the Church will appear 
in a new light, and a fresh vision of her tremendous responsibil- 
ity to the modern world will be revealed. 

The usual Western approach to Church History is bound to 
remain dualistic, for the split between the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant Bodies is accentuated beyond its proportions. 
It remains thus unsolved and the destiny of Christianity 
appears accordingly in a tragic if not hopeless light. This 
impression of defeat passes however when the History of the 
Church is seen in the light of the experience of both Eastern 
and Western Christians. 

The Roman Catholic and Protestant conflict then presents 
itself only as an episode in a far wider drama including other 
important events besides this local Western conflict. The 
Eastern Church forms the solid background which is only 
slightly affected by the various experiments in which the 
Western has been involved. Throughout its History it has 
faithfully preserved many of the most important features 
of the early Christian tradition of faith and practice. While 
it needs the vitalising influence of the Christian West, the 
latter can be helped by the wisdom and stability of the East. 

Such co-operation would widen the spiritual horizon of 
both and enlarge the hearts and minds of all Christians by 
liberating them from misunderstanding, suspicion and fear. 
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All true knowledge not only makes men stronger by its positive 
contribution, but also regenerates them by deliverance from 
false conceptions and prejudices. 

The need for wisdom, courage and love has never been as 
great as it is in the present crucial epoch in which we live, 
and the reason why we fail to produce these qualities is that 
we hang on to imaginative ideas, self-created by our ignorance 
and fear. Love alone can help us to see one another in the 
light of reality. By its aid we shall come to learn how we 
can help each other to a fuller knowledge of Christian truth. 
Eastern and Western Christians are members of the same 
body, and stand in great need of mutual assistance. The 
time has come to recognise this fact and to draw all the 
necessary conclusions from it. 

Great are the present difficulties which Christians have to 
face in all parts of the world ; they will only be able to rightly 
solve them when the unity of the Church is restored and 
co-operation established among them, based on a true know- 
ledge of one another and on mutual love. And many are the 
gifts bestowed by God upon the different sections of the 
Church, and the greatest tragedy of Christian history lies in 
the fact that this source of riches has become the cause of 
animosity and dispute. 

Let us begin to study one another and to be interested in 
the experience of others, and above all let us be realistic. 
It will bring us nearer to the time when once again the 
Christians of East and West will form one united body, 
engaged in the same great enterprise of regenerating and 
rebuilding the life of mankind. 
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THE EDITOR’S TRAVEL DIARY 


The European Theological Student Conference at York. 


Since it is good to see ourselves as others see us, we may as well begin 
by reproducing the following gem of British journalism. Under the 
headline: “ He’s a real sky-pilot ” it reads: “ Eighty men and women 
from nine different countries have come here to school. They are sitting 
at desks usually occupied by Quaker children. Members of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, they have come to Bootham School, York, 
to talk about the Bible and its relation to the modern world. 

The “ head ” of this international “ school” is M. Pierre Maury, 
of Passy, Paris. He looks like a successful business man. In the 
Great War he was an airman. Now he is pastor of one of the French 
“ Reformed ” churches. 

They say that he was a brilliant pilot with thrilling exploits to his 
credit. 

Monsieur le pasteur refuses to admit anything of the kind. I 
asked him about his record — “ Me an “ace”? Non, non, non! ” 

But let us not be hard on the journalisis. Those of us, who have seen 
the look of despair which appeared on their faces when the intricacies 
of biblical theology were discussed in the theological jargon of three 
languages are inclined to forgive them anything. 

There is however more to be said about the York Conference than 
is dreamt of in the journalisi’s philosophy. First of all it was a substan- 
tial conference, perhaps too substantial, for it proved almost impossible 
to digest all that was offered in the relatively short periods of discussion. 
If time would have allowed, we would probably have discovered a good 
deal more common ground. For the lectures did not fail to give us 
common emphases. That the Bible is “ different”, that in spite of 
iis composite character it has one central theme, running through Old 
and New Testameni alike, that it is factual rather than ideological, 
that it has come to us “ in the form of a servant”, as a human book 
with all the relativities of such a book but that it is nevertheless through 
this book, that God speaks to the Church — these were convictions that 
came to us with new insistence as we heard them expressed by delegates 
from all nations and Churches represented. 

But in spite of this far reaching agreement we were also made aware 
of the deep divergences which exist between us and which seem somehow 
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io have become deeper, not because of our own fault but because of the 
theological situations in which we are involved. These divergences 
have to do with such questions as the uniqueness of the Bible, the relation 
between the Bible and the Church and the relation between the Bible 
and human reason. And they all go back to that basic problem which 
will have to occupy much of our thought in the coming years, namely 
the question of natural theology. York helped us to see that this question 
is by no means a matter of merely speculative interest. On the conirary 
we discovered that unless we understand each other more clearly at this — 
point, we have no basis for common thought and action. 

Another aspect of the same issue ov another issue which has its roots in 
the same realm of ultimate assumptions was the one between the Protestant 
and the Catholic spirit. As Protestants attended the service at York 
Minster and caught something of the atmosphere of Mirfield (the Anglo- 
Catholic college where the last meeting of the Conference was held) 
and as Anglo-Catholics listened to some so-called “ Barthian ” addresses, 
ihey came to realise, how amazingly alive the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century have become among us. The old distinction between “ Anglo- 
Saxon ” and “ Continental ” seemed to fade away before this much 
deeper and theologically much more relevant divergence. 

But if the York Conference performed a necessary task in showing 
us the realities of the present theological situation, it also made us long 
for a greater iruth which would unite us all. Does this not mean that 
we must in future spend more time on listening to what the Bible has to 
say to all of us together ? 


Another Mission in Paris. 


The following days were spent in the Council of European Siudent 
Christian Movements in London, which enabled us to get first hand news 
from the student movements in Europe, and in the meeting of the Federa- 
tion Officers in Paris which devoted much time to the preparation of 
the important meetings to be held next summer. 

And then another Paris-Mission. The large posters which one 
could not possibly fail to notice all over the Quartier Latin looked 
familiar. Still this third mission was quite different from tts predecessors. 
For this time there was no elaborate introduction before we arrived at 
the centre of things. And the whole series of three meetings had but 
one theme: Jesus Christ. Would the students come? They did and 
ihe audience grew as the series proceeded. Jt was a siudent-crowd 
such as one does not find easily outside Paris. There are many places 
today where studenis will eagerly listen to explanations of the significance 
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of Jesus Christ but are there many where it is possible to have the address 
followed by a discussion which is at the same time passionate and reverent? 
And it must be remembered that students of all types, Protestants, Catho- 
lics and free-thinkers were represented. 

The questions went right to the heart of the matter. The relation 
between the divinity and humanity of Christ and the unworthiness of 
those who call themselves by His name — these were the iwo points 
which came back again and again. And behind it all the eternal and 
mosi real question: how can I come to believe ? At the end of the three 
days students asked if it would not be possible to arrange during this 
winter for another mission on this last question. And so in these days 
of March ihe Paris S.C.M. geis another opportunity to help many 
seeking students in finding their way to a personal meeting with Jesus 
Christ. 


And a Mission in Lausanne. 


The great Hall of the University, where the “ Faith and Order ” 
Conference met in 1927, was not too large for the meetings of the first 
“ Semaine Chrétienne ” in Lausanne. By far the largest crowd turned 
out to hear the well-known novellist C. F. Ramuz, who gave by way of 
introduction to the following addresses, a brilliant analysis of the 
dilemma of modern intellectuals. But the following evenings were also 
well attended. And what is even more significant: the meetings where 
the more immediate and concrete problems of student-life were discussed, 
attracted very many. Here again the most passionate discussions were 
those on: “ how to arrive at faith”? and on “ the indignity of Chris- 
tians ”. A student who had been much worried by this last question 
said to me on the last evening: “ I have been against this mission-idea, 
for I believed that before Christians turn to outsiders, they should first 
Christianise themselves and their Churches, but now I see, that it is 
precisely through this sort of testimony, that Christianity becomes 
Christian.” 

This Lausanne-Mission was rather unique in that iis message 
contained both the “ Barthian” and “ Group-movement” accents. 
And though this seemed sometimes to lead to discussion between speakers 
rather than between speaker and audience, the mission was all the more 
effective because of this more inclusive appeal. One felt, however, 
that the main weakness of all our recent evangelism is that we use too 
much “ jargon” of one kind or another. Somehow we must yet solve 


the problem of secularizing our language without secularizing our 
message. 
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The National Conference of the French Movement. 


To travel to the South at the end of February gives one the feeling 
of watching the coming of spring from a seat in the front row. At 
Monipellier, the most important Protestant student-cenire in France, 
I spoke at one of the evenings which had been arranged at intervals 
of one week as a mission to the university. Although a good number 
of studenis showed up, I got the impression that this plan of a mission- 
in-sections makes it very hard to create the necessary atmosphere of 
concentration. From Montpellier to Marseilles where the National 
Conference was held, we drove through the Camargue country, famous for 
its flamingoes, which we did not see and for ils wild bulls (candidates 
for the corrida’s) which we saw in great numbers but which were unfor- 
tunately too peaceful to make us feel adventurous. 

The Marseilles-Conference was characterised by the two outstanding 
qualities of the French Movement: much noise and thorough work. 
Whether these two are dialectically related to each other or whether they 
form an accidental combination I have not been able to make out. As 
to the second one remembers especially the morning meditations by 
students and the evening addresses on: “Our Vocation in our Work” 
and “ Our Vocation in Society ”. The balance between these two types 
of approaches: the digging into the world of the Bible and the relating of 
one’s discoveries to the concrete world around us — was not only evident 
in the programme but also in the life of the conference as a whole. This 
element of concreteness was underlined by the fact that we remembered 
constantly that two of our fellow-members were imprisoned in the same 
city where we were meeting, because they wanted to be concretely Christian. 
Jacques Martin and Philo Vernier spoke more clearly to the conference 
than they could have done, if they would have been present. And the 
clear and courageous explanation by Charles Westphal of the position 
of the French Movement toward conscientious objection made a deep 
impression. 

Jt was interesting to note that the issues which we had faced in York, 
but there as international and interconfessional issues, also play a 
large role inside the French Movement. Against the rather sirongly 
Calvinist emphasis of the conference and of the movement as a whole 
there came a reaction from more liberal quariers. The way in which 
this very real issue was discussed, does credit to the movement. It was 
realised that in this matter of convictions nothing is gained by forcing 
things one way or another. And mutual confidence was maintained. 


Basle and Holland. 


Ait Basle I had occasion to marvel ai the efficiency of the group 
which has undertaken the local preparation for the International Student 
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Conference on Missions in September. Once more like at the time of 
ihe Theological Student Conference some years ago, the Federation will 
meet in the worthy halls, where a great mediaeval Church-Council 
held its sessions. And once more we will enjoy the fine hospitality of that 
city which has an unique combination of living national tradition with 
a wide international outlook. 

In Holland my main impression was that while other countries are 
something, Holland is everything at the same time. It is difficult to 
think of any current of modern life, spiritual, cultural or political, 
which does not operate in this small country placed at the crossroads 
of French, German, British, and (through the Indies) Eastern culiures. 
If it were not for the strong nerves which Duichmen generally have, 
one would have to expect some sudden explosion. It is however clear 
that the great Dutch temptation is to know so much about the good and 
the bad sides of every idea, that one fails to choose and to act. 

In this environment the Student Christian Movement has constanily 
to re-adjust itself and so it is not astonishing that it has once more 
entered upon a process of revision of its aim and basis as well as of 
iis organisation. Here again the great issue is to find the right relation 
between the emphasis on the personal spiritual life and that on the 
task of expressing Christian convictions in modern society and culture. 

In Holland one never succeeds quite in escaping from things inter- 
national. But since in this case it meant spending a morning with 
Archbishop Eidem of Upsala, inspecting the harbours of Rotterdam, and 
silting in two discussion-meetings at Amsterdam, where Karl Barth 
faced the questions of Dutch jurists and theologians, there was no reason 
to complain. 

Viet SED, 
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THE STUDENT WORLD CHRONICLE 


Catholics and Protestants 


The following article was wriiien for “ The Journal of the Fellowship 
of Si. Alban and St. Sergius”, a journal which is making a unique 
contribution to the oecumenical movement because it deals with a concrete 
and well defined oecumenical issue and because it deals wiih it in a 
spirit of youthful frankness and sincerity. (The magazine can be order- 
ed from Annandale, North End Road, Golders Green, London. Price: 
5s. ) ‘ 
The article is reproduced in this issue of “ The Student World ” 
because it has a bearing on the main theme with which this issue is 
concerned. 


The main characteristic of the present oecumenical situation in 
Europe is its paradoxical character which may be defined as follows : 
while Christian leaders today are more convinced than they have been 
for centuries that they are called to work for the Unity of the Church, 
they are at the same time more convinced than they have been for a 
very long time about the truth of the doctrines and confessions which 
hold them apart. 

The above statement is somewhat less bold than it seems at first 
sight — for it contains two qualifications. First of all it speaks only 
of Europe. It is obvious that the situation in America where we 
find today a violent reaction against all doctrines and confessions or 
on the missionary field where the historic divisions matter less and 
the need of unity is more acutely felt, is quite different from that in 
the old world. And secondly it speaks of Christian leaders and not 
of Christians in general. The reason for this is that, as far as one can 
judge, neither the movement for unity nor the new emphasis on 
confessional and theological tradition have as yet penetrated deeply 
into ordinary local Church life. Both tendencies are still largely 
confined to the world of theologians and leading Churchmen. 

It remains then to show that the paradox holds true for the last 
named group which, though small in numbers, happens to occupy the 
key position both in the Churches and in the oecumenical movement. 
Let me give three examples. 
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The first is that of the attitude of the Church of England. For 
the non-Anglican observer the most striking element in the recent 
oecumenical policy of the Anglican bishops is precisely that it seems 
at the same time to be inspired by a very sincere desire to make 
definite progress in the realm of reunion and by a no less sincere desire 
to hold on to the main tenets which distinguish the Church of England 
from other and particularly from Protestant Churches. Anglican- 
ism which used to be a rather vague word without clear theological 
contents has increasingly defined itself and become a much more 
substantial reality. 

The second example is taken from the German situation. What 
has happened recently in Germany is, that in fighting for its freedom 
both Lutheran and Reformed Protestants have found themselves 
thrown back on their confessions and have begun to take these 
seriously as they had not done for a very long time. The confession 
of Augsburg and the Catechism of Heidelberg are no longer documents 
of merely historical significance. Since they have become most 
important weapons in a very real conflict they have also gained in 
actual spiritual relevance. But curiously enough it cannot be said 
that there is any less oecumenical concern in the German Churches 
than there used to be. On the contrary Lutherans and Reformed 
have often found each other as they fought a common battle. And 
there has been a new appreciation of the Roman Catholic Church 
by Protestants and of the Protestant Churches by Roman Catholics. 
Again the “confessional’’ synods have gone out of their way to declare 
their allegiance to the Church Universal as it finds a very defective and 
provisional, but nevertheless real, embodiment in the oecumenical 
movement. 

The third example is the oecumenical movement itself and 
particularly the “ Lausanne ” movement for Faith and Order, because 
that alone deals with the question of reunion. In some ways that 
movement has come to an impasse and the reason is precisely in 
the situation which we are trying to analyse. It is not that the 
Churches are any less eager then they were at Lausanne in 1927 
to come together and to seek a basis for reunion. It is rather that, 
partly because of the re-discovery of confession and tradition and 
partly because the very confrontation has made the Churches more 
self-conscious and more aware of the dangers of compromise, the 
progress of the reunion movement has been arrested. Whether this 
means a necessary stage of reculer pour mieux sauier and of the 
laying of deeper and more stable foundations for the future or whether 
it means that no further advance can be made at all, the coming years 
will show. It is however quite evident that in comparison to the 
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first Conference the next Lausanne Conference will be characterised 
by more rather than by less emphasis on the distinctive tenets of each 
confession. 

It would be interesting to trace these two contrasting aspects of 
oecumenical life today right back to their sources in the whole 
spiritual structure of our time. I believe that it would lead us to 
discover that both the desire for unity and the desire for a return to 
the confessions of our own Church correspond to very deep-seated 
tendencies of modern life and what is much more important to 
fundamental requirements of Christian faith. Our job is however now 
to turn to the Catholic-Protestant issue. 

The connection between the oecumenical paradox just stated and 
this issue is not hard to find. If we are all thrown back on our 
origins we become either more Catholic or more Protestant. And 
if we are all more keenly aware of the need of unity, we are less 
inclined to leave each other alone, more inclined to enter into dis- 
cussion with each other, but unfortunately also more inclined to be 
irritated by each other. Let us look in turn at these various develop- 
ments. 

The Catholics are today more Catholic and the Protestants more 
Protestant than they have been for generations. It is not difficult 
to prove this statement. We need only point to the recent renais- 
sances of Anglo-Catholic and Eastern Orthodox theology on the one 
hand and of Lutheran and Calvinist theology on the other. And we 
may add as a ‘corresponding phenomenon the no less striking break- 
down of all the middle positions and movements of theological 
synthesis. These developments have been so sudden and unexpected 
that many older peoples, who have believed all their lives in a gradual 
wearing off of the sharp edges in theology and in an inevitable progress 
toward some sort of generally acceptable theology-in-which-all-men- 
agree, find it difficult to take the younger generation seriously and see 
in the orthodoxy of the latter no more than lazy and passive accept- 
ance of antiquated authorities. But whosoever takes the trouble to 
enter into personal contact with young Barthians and young Anglo- 
Catholics, young Swedish Lutherans or young French Calvinists 
knows that those modern orthodoxies are more than a mere reaction. 
It cannot be denied that they are to some extent the outcome of a 
more general craving for authority which finds expression in so many 
political and social movements of our time. But that is not necessar- 
ily a disqualifying circumstance for it has only to do with their origin 
but not with their inherent truth. It is moreover clear that they are 
by no means only dependent on these secular tides of thought and life. 
On the contrary they are largely revivals of the basic spiritual forces 
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in the various Churches which had been suppressed in the period of 
academic liberalism and humanism which is just behind us. However 
this may be, the fact is that we are entering into an era in which the 
great classical expressions of Christian faith will once more come into 
their own. The private opinions of original minds and the special 
spiritual hobbies of little sects will no longer play the disproportionate 
role assigned to them in the last decades. And the real issue will not 
be between the professors of the 19th century but between the 
doctores ecclesiae of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. However bizarre this may seem to the outsiders, Thomas 
Aquinas, Luther and Calvin and the great Anglican divines are more 
up-to-date for our generation than Schleiermacher, Harnack, Troeltsch 
and their followers in others countries. If only our theological colleges 
would understand this and give every theological student a real first- 
hand knowledge of these invisible guests at all oecumenical discussions 
(of all of them and not merely of the one that they happen to consider 
as their own particular authority) we would be a good deal further on 
the road towards oecumenical understanding. 

Now many of these increasingly catholic Catholics and increasingly 
protestant Protestants are at the same time sincerely concerned with 
the Unity of the Church. In fact since they have learned to consider 
the visible Church as an integral element of their faith (for in spite of 
the off-repeated assertion, that the issue between Catholics and 
Protestants is whether or not the visible Church is an object of faith, 
it must be maintained that on this point there is agreement) they are 
often more deeply desirous to arrive at reunion than their predecessors 
who were quite content with an invisible Church and a correspondingly 
invisible unity. 

As they enter into discussion they find first of all that they have 
a great dealincommon. In fact since they are all concerned with one 
and the same objective reality of God’s Revelation, they find it often 
easier to understand each other than those of their predecessors who 
took their stand on the subjective realities of religious experience. 
It is one of the impressive facts of our time that it has again become 
possible for Roman Catholics to take Protestants seriously (as illustrat- 
ed by the widespread Roman Catholic interest in Karl Barth) and for 
Protestants to feel that Roman Catholicism constitutes a most present 
theological (and not merely church-political) challenge to their own 
theology. 

But as the discussion proceeds it is found that the common object 
is not seen in the same perspective because for centuries we have been 
looking at it from different angles. The same words do not convey 
the same meaning and in order to get to the roots of the matter we 
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must discover the origin of these different connotations which colour 
the whole outlook of our Churches. Thus we are forced to take our 
differences seriously. 

So Catholics have to face the fact of the Reformation. Some of 
them may curse the day when Luther was born, but none of them, 
except the dilettants and the ostrich-minds, can afford to forget its 
existence and to face its challenge. And so Protestants have to con- 
front the fact of the “ Catholic ” tradition both in its Roman and its 
non-Roman expressions. Whether they like it or not they must ask 
what Rome, what Constantinople and what Canterbury mean in the 
plan of God. 

But confrontation means the possibility of friction. As we are 
less convinced that tolerance is the last word of oecumenical wisdom 
and as we begin to love the visible Church more dearly, we are more 
likely to get irritated by these terribly tenacious facts of the oecumen- 
ical situation. Why on earth can’t the Catholics give up their rigid 
attitude about intercommunion and episcopacy ? Why on earth 
can’t the Protestants stop talking about the Word of God in the Bible 
as the exclusive source of revelation ? A most silly result of this sort 
of irritation which is amazingly widespread is unfortunately that 
Protestants declare that Catholicism is of course doomed to extinction 
or that Catholics assert quite seriously that Protestantism “‘ is 
anyway on its last legs’’. As if these statements, of which Freud 
would say that they reveal subsconcious murderous intentions, 
could possibly hasten the day of Reunion ! 

In the oecumenical movement itself this irritation takes the more 
specialised form of a conflict of approaches and policies. Instead of 
understanding that the Catholic and the Protestant approaches to 
Reunion are necessarily different from each other, many Church 
leaders consider it a sign of ecclesiastical imperialism that Catholics 
urge the discussion of such matters as apostolic succession and that 
Protestants insist on discussing theological presuppositions. But 
both would be disloyal to what they hold sacred if they would not 
take this line. The oecumenical problem would not exist, if it were 
not for these fundamental differences which affect oecumenical 
methods, as well as oecumenical theology. 

For why are Catholics so desirous to discuss these problems of 
structure of the Church? The reason is of course that to them the 
divergence about the Church’s structural form seems to be the real 
barrier to reunion. And why are Protestants so tenaciously demand- 
ing the discussion of theological fundamentals ? Because they are 
convinced that the whole problem is in that area. 

In other words we must not only come to understand that we differ 
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but also that we differ in our conception of the relevant differences. The 
position is more complicated than we had thought. We are not 
merely faced with the problem of finding agreement on mentally 
recognised divergences ; we are first of all up against the even greater 
difficulty of agreeing as to what are the fundamental issues to be 
discussed. 

Let me give an example from the Protestant, more specifically 
from the Calvinist angle. Calvin has a very simple criterion of the 
true visible Church. According to him it exists wherever the Word of 
God is purely preached and the Sacraments are administered accord- 
ing to the Institution of Christ. To the reformed Christian therefore 
the one and only issue to be taken into consideration in oecumenical 
relations is whether the Churches with which he is confronted have 
these two characteristics. All other issues are of too little importance 
to justify disunity. No matters of order and no matters of doctrine 
which are not absolutely fundamental can be advanced as reasons 
against the maintenance or restoration of unity. On the basis of this | 
position the approach to Unity must necessarily be the theological 
one, namely an inquiry as to whether the other Churches are really 
committed to the two truths just mentioned. Thus the question 
of faith (and not merely of official but also of actual faith) is considered 
primary and the question of order secondary. If, however, the 
reformed Protestant tries to put these principles into practice he is 
likely to be considered a most impolite and difficult sort of person, 
for he will constantly try to force the discussion back to what to him 
are the real issues. Do we really believe the same things? Or are 
we merely trying to arrive at a purely formal and verbal unity ? 
The Catholic will be inclined to say that these Protestants are not 
really interested in Unity for they seem to emphasise differences rather 
than agreements. On the other hand the Protestant may accuse the 
Catholic of taking for granted what may never be taken for granted, 
for faith to him is not so much a possession as an act. 

We must then somehow arrive at a double patience, a patience 
with each other in the realm of differences and a patience with each 
other in the realm of approach to these differences. We must stop 
trying to force our partners in the discussion to swallow our approach 
wholesale and we must neither criticise the other Churches nor the 
Lausanne Movement for not following exactly that policy which is 
consistent with our own presuppositions. 

Speaking more concretely, it would seem that just because we 
have not yet come to understand each other sufficiently to agree even 
on questions of approach the time is not ripe for large world con- 
ferences. The real advance in the next years will have to be made in 
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more intimate gatherings where the opportunity for discovering each 
other is much greater and where we are not worried by publicity 
of any kind. We must accept the fact that for some time to come 
we will have little to show to the world and that we will never have 
anything to show to the world unless we begin at the beginning. 

As we recognise these realities we begin to feel that we have been 
all guilty of a rather superficial attitude in oecumenical matters. It 
seemed all so easy and natural for the Christian Churches to come 
together. Would not a little goodwill be sufficient to remove mis- 
understanding and to transcend differences ? 

No it is not easy, it is not even natural (for the visible Church 
shares in the corruption of human nature), and a little goodwill is not 
enough. Nothing less is needed than a very special act of God to 
convert our hearts and to enlighten our minds. In the meantime our 
job is to expect eagerly that God may take hold of the oecumenical 
situation. Such expectation is however only real if it involves action 
here and now. 


W. A. VISSER t’ HOOFT. 
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The World’s Student Christian Federation 


and International Relations 


The pages which follow represent the substance of a report prepared 
for one of the international foundations. Although it contains a good 
deal of information with which regular readers of The Student World 
are familiar, it may be useful as a summary of the manifold activities 
of the Federation which have a direct bearing on international relations. 


The W.S.C.F. and international relations before and during the 
World War. 


In the period before the World-War the problem of international 
relations did not come to the front in the work of the Federation. 
lt is however noteworthy that at the time of the Boer-War the 
relations between the South African and Dutch movements on the 
one hand and the British movement on the other, remained cordial, 
although the rights and wrongs of the war were openly discussed in 
the correspondence which passed between them. 

At the time of the World-War however the Federation had to stand 
a much more serious test. The great question was whether the move- 
ments in Great Britain and France on the one hand and in Germany, 
Austria and Hungary on the other, would be willing to remain in the 
same world-movement. It is due to the wise statesmanship of 
Dr. Mott and to the truly Christian good-will shown on all sides that 
this has been possible. In fact the Federation continued during the 
war to perform nearly all its regular duties except the holding of 
international conferences. Its magazine, containing side by side 
articles from leaders in the countries which were at war with each 
other and its annual reports were published with astonishing regular- 
ity. The Universal Day of Prayer for students was celebrated in all 
countries on the basis of the same material, and secretarial visitation 
continued. The fact that relations were maintained, made it possible 
for the movements to be of great service to the prisoners of war in 
many countries, the movements of the neutral countries acting as 
links between these prisoners and their own countries. Dr. Mott 
could therefore write in introducing the report for 1918 : “ The greatest 
single fact which stands out in this new series of reports is that the 
World’s Student Christian Federation comes to the end of the World 
War unbroken and still anchored in the convictions, confidence and 
heart life of the students of the World. Moreover in a time of 
chaos, disorder, bitterness and continued strife, this Christian world- 
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wide union of the coming leaders of the nations is in some respects 
the most prophetic and hopeful of all the signs and factors on the new 
horizon.” 

Direct relations between the movements in the belligerent coun- 
tries had of course been difficult during the War-period. It is how- 
ever interesting to note that in September 1914 the leaders of the 
British and German movements (the latter at this time being presided 
over by Dr. Michaelis, who was to become Chancellor of the Reich) 
conducted a correspondence through the intermediary of Dr. Rutgers 
in Holland, in which they made it clear to each other that not even 
this war would be able to severe their relationships. 

As soon as the war was over the Federation members in the coun- 
tries which had been at war with each other attempted to enter again 
into personal contact with each other. Already in 1919 the delegates 
of the British and German movements met together in conference at 
Hardenbroek (Holland) and discussed frankly about their political 
and other divergences. The meeting resulted in the resuming of full 
and direct relationships. Again the French and German movements 
held a small leaders meeting at Basle, at which a common declaration 
was adopted, stating that “ they had found each other in their desire 
as Christians to put truth above parties, governments and frontiers ”. 
These two meetings represent the first occasions when students of the 
belligerent countries were again brought into contact with each other. 
This fact is particularly noteworthy if it is remembered that up to the 
present moment it has been impossible to bring all general and semi- 
official student-bodies of these countries together in one international 
Federation. 


Main developments with regard to international problems since the War. 


It is natural that in the years following the War, when interest 
in problems of peace and international relations became wide-spread 
among students, the Federation should begin alsoto formulate its inter- 
national policy more clearly and explicitly. Thus the General Com- 
mittee of 1920 decided to add a clause to the Constitution which 
says, that one of its main aims is : “ To bring students of all countries 
into mutual understanding and sympathy, to lead them to realise 
that the principles of Jesus Christ should rule in international relation- 
ships, and to endeavour by so doing to draw the nations together ”. 
Two years later at the Federation Conference at Peking a further step 
was taken when a resolution was adopted as follows : “ We consider 
it our absolute duty to do all in our power to fight the causes leading 
to war, and war itself as a means of settling international disputes ”. 
And in 1932 when the General Committee met at Woudschoten in 
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Holland this process of clarification was carried further by the state- 
ment : “The problem of peace goes much deeper than the mere 
elimination of War. The most effective work for peace and justice 
must be done in times of peace ”. 

More significant however than these resolutions are the actions 
by which the Federation has attempted to put its international ideal 
into practice. Among these certainly the most fruitful has been its 
service to the suffering students of Central and Eastern Europe in the 
years immediately following the war. Due to inflation and the 
general economic disorder in these countries, thousands of students 
in Germany, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Russia and 
the Baltic countries found themselves deprived of even the most 
modest means of livelihood. The Federation was the only student- 
organisation which was sufficiently stable in its organisation to meet 
this crying need. It organised therefore a special department called 
“ Furopean Student Relief”, which grew soon to have a budget 
and a staff far in excess of the Federation itself. Between 1920 
and 1925 amounts totalling eleven and a half million Swiss francs 
were collected through the Student Christian Movements in the more 
fortunate areas of the world and distributed in the form of food, 
clothing, loans, books, etc., to the students of nineteen countries. 
Looking backward it seems almost incredible that students should 
have been able to find such a great deal of money and that in most 
cases for fellow-students who had been fighting against them a few 
years before. The American Movement which contributed no less 
than six million Swiss francs, the British Movement which collected 
two million Swiss francs and the movement in the Netherlands which 
gave six hundred thousand Swiss francs (partly in kind) should be 
specially mentioned in this connection. 

It goes without saying that the results in international goodwill 
and understanding which accompanied this relief-work were no less 
important than the direct material results. It was therefore decided 
to call regular European Student Relief Conferences at which the 
students of the various countries engaged in this process of post-war 
reconstruction might meet each other. These conferences were 
attended by students of all creeds, races and nations and constituted 
at that time practically the only means of contact between the 
student-bodies of countries so sadly torn apart as Czechs and Hung- 
arians or Germans and Poles. When the necessity for direct relief- 
measures had disappeared, this work of teaching students to collabor- 
ate in constructive effort, in self-help and in the re-establishment of 
cultural relations between the nations, was continued under the name 
of International Student Service. For fully ten years this work, 
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in which students of all faiths and of no faith participated, remained 
an activity of the Federation. By 1930 it had established itself so 
firmly that, for the sake of greater liberty of action on both sides, 
it became an independent organisation, which entertains however 
close relationships with its parent-organisation. 


Iniernational Contacts in and through the Federation. 


Throughout the history of the Federation the national movements 
which compose it have not looked upon their world-organisation as 
a mere organisational link, but as an opportunity for the fostering of 
international fellowship. It has therefore become a custom that 
at all national conferences delegates from other countries are invited. 
At the Quadrennial Conferences of the British Movement for instance, 
which gather some two thousand students, there have always been 
delegations from other countries numbering several hundred students. 
Such intervisitation between movements is however not confined to 
representation at conferences. Delegations are being sent from one 
country to another in order to make a tour of the universities. This 
type of visitation has been specially developed in Asiatic countries. 
Thus during the present year there will be visits of groups of Indian 
students to Java and of American Negro-students to India, while 
visits of a European group to India, and of an Indian group toChina 
are being prepared for. 

In addition to these many direct contacts between the affiliated 
movements the Federation has its own international conferences. 
In organising these conferences it seeks to concentrate its energy 
on each part of the world in succession, so as to demonstrate that 
it is not merely a European or Western but truly a world-movement. 
Thus its main meetings have not only been held in many countries 
of Europe but also in Japan (Tokyo 1907), China (Peking 1922), 
India (Mysore 1928), and the Netherlands Indies (Tjiterap 1933) as 
well as several times in North America. 

Apart from these general meetings there are conferences for special 
areas e.g. the South Eastern European and North Eastern European 
meetings, held bi-annually, the European Theological Student Con- 
ference, held annually, the Scandinavian Conferences and the North 
American meetings of various kinds. 

The secretaries of the Federation are almost constantly travelling 
to visit the national movements. During 1933 for instance the follow- 
ing countries were visited : U.S.A., Canada, Great Britain, France, 
Holland, Switzerland, Germany, Sweden, Czecho-Slovakia, Spain, 
Hungary, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, Burma and India. 
These visits which include always lectures to and discussions with 
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students at the various university-centres are a precious occasion for 
the spreading of information about other nations. 

A particularly important part of the Federation’s work is that 
with students studying in a foreign country. In some of the main 
centres where thousands of foreign students may be found, there are 
clubs for foreign students such as the “ Student Movement House ” 
in London and the “ Foyer des Etudiantes ” in Paris. In others the 
service rendered is mainly through the linking up of these students 
with families of the countries to which they have come. In view of the 
fact that the loneliness of students in a foreign country has often been 
a cause of bitterness and international misunderstanding, this service 
has very definite implications for the establishment of good interna- 
tional relations. 

If one tries to visualise the network of international contacts 
which the Federation has been able to provide to its members as 
well as to many outside its membership, one realises that it is indeed 
a force making for understanding between the nations. For these 
contacts are by no means superficial or exterior. They have led to 
friendships which have lasted for life. The words of Dr. Tatlow in 
his “ Story of Student Christian Movement ” (p. 887), summarise the 
experience of many : “ No words can express the strength of the tie 
that binds men and women in all lands who have entered at all deeply 
into the life of a national Student Christian Movement, and through 
such into the fellowship of the World’s Student Christian Federation ”. 


The Federation as a Force of Reconciliation. 


These international links would be of little value, if they would only 
be effective in times of normal international relations. The real test 
of their strength comes when relationships are strained and when 
misunderstanding or even hatred poisons the atmosphere. 

It has already been stated how during and immediately after the 
World-War the Federation showed its capacity for transcending the 
deep divisions caused by that catastrophe. It remains to show that 
in the period which has followed the war, it has remained true to that 
tradition. The following events of the last years may serve as 
illustrations. 

The South Eastern European Conferences have been a regular plat- 
form for the discussion of the many problems which have kept 
Czechs, Yougoslavs and Roumanians apart from Austrians, Hung- 
arians and Bulgarians. They have been held regularly, even at times 
of great international tension. It is due to these contacts that the 
Hungarian-speaking students in Roumania and Czecho-Slovakia 
have been welcomed in the national movement conferences of these 
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countries and that during the recent crisis between Hungary and 
Yougoslavia a special effort was made by the Yougoslav students to 
express their friendship with the Hungarians. 

When the danger of misunderstanding between Europe and 
America became acute at the time of the difficult discussions of war 
debts one discussion conference was held in Europe and one in Amer- 
ica at which these points of friction were studied. 

More significant still have been the Franco-German relationships 
since the war. Both movements have repeatedly gone out of their 
way to build a bridge of friendship and understanding over the deep 
abyss of suspicion which kept their nations and very particularly the 
students of their nations apart. Thus the French secretary of the 
Federation was invited again and again to the German Student 
Christian Movement Conferences as one of the main speakers and the 
German leaders have been present at various French meetings. It 
is noteworthy that during these visits political difficulties were 
frankly discussed but that the common bond of conviction proved 
stronger than any political disagreement. 

A rather unique event of a similar character was the visit of 
a group of Chinese students to Japan just after the Shanghai-fighting. 
These students went to prove to their Japanese fellow-Christians that 
in spite of all that had happened in Manchuria and Shanghai they 
were still prepared to work for peace and good-will between the 
nations. Though at first received with some surprise the students 
were able to make a deep impression on their Japanese colleagues. 

In order to face the dangerous situation in the Pacific Area the 
Canadian Student Movement called a conference for students of 
all nations around the Pacific basin. At this meeting the grave 
racial, economic and political problems of Pacific relations were 
thoroughly studied and it was decided to continue this type of 
collaboration. The second conference of this kind will meet in1936 
on the Pacific Coast of the U.S.A. 

With regard to the problem of relations between Great Britain 
and India or the Netherlands and the Netherlands Indies the main 
service of the Federation has been to bring students from these 
countries together on a basis of equality and confidence and to enable 
them to discuss dispassionately how the barriers of distrust between 
their peoples might be removed. It is interesting that two members 
of the Round Table Conference on India who have helped a great deal 
toward the finding of a positive solution of the impasse between Bri- 
tain and India, K. T. Paul and S. K. Datta were active Federation- 
leaders, the first as one of its vice-chairmen, the second as one of its 
secretaries. ; 
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International Study. 

International action ceases to be effective unless it is based on 
the study of international problems. The Federation has therefore 
given much time and energy to the production of literature, on 
international questions, to the arranging of special international study 
courses and the formation of discussion groups on the same subject. 
In Great Britain and the U.S.A. where the movements have a large 
staff, special secretaries have been set apart for this type of work. 
In the U.S.A. a Christian World Education Committee has been 
specially successful in arranging so-called Model League of Nations 
assemblies at which the students of each collaborating college were 
asked to represent one particular nation and after thorough prepar- 
ation to bring forward its particular point of view. In many other 
countries discussion groups have given time to the consideration of 
the particular problems of foreign policy with which their nation is 
confronted and thus sought to arrive at a perscnal conception of the 
international duties of their nation. 

The Federation itself has organised a series of international 
discussion conferences which have served the purpose of giving more 
trustworthy information to students about matters of international 
interest. 


Propaganda for ihe Peace-Movement. 


Closely related is the part which the Federation has played in the 
general Peace-Movement. In many countries members of the move- 
ment have offered their services for the propaganda-work of the 
League of Nations Union and similar societies. Thus students in 
Great Britain have recently organised a Peace-pilgrimage, which 
consisted of addresses on the League of Nations given on the public 
squares of many towns and villages. In other countries, such as 
Czecho-Slovakia and the U.S.A. this type of work has taken the form 
of propaganda against the introduction of compulsory military 
service in the Universities and secondary schools. 

The official organ of the Federation, The Student World, has given 
much attention to questions of peace and war and has through articles 
of leaders in this realm such as Arthur Henderson, Max Huber, 
Salvator de Madariaga, Christian Lange, William Martin and many 
others helped students to become aware of their particular responsibil- 
ity toward the peace-movement. 


Disarmament. 


A specially important chapter in the international record of the 
Federation is that which deals with Disarmament. In the beginning 
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of 1931 Viscount Cecil wrote an open letter to the Federation in which 
he said : “ The World’s Student Christian Federation is, I know, 
devoted to the cause of establishing peace among the nations based 
upon Christian principles ; and nothing has encouraged me more than 
the sympathy with which you received my suggestion that your great 
organisation might devote special attention during the current year 
to preparing the success of the first World Disarmament Conference ”. 
The letter then went on to explain the significance of this gathering 
and the part which public opinion might play in its proceedings. 
In closing, Lord Cecil made a strong plea for a united effort on the 
part of the private international organisations to secure a substantial 
reduction of armaments. This challenge made a strong impression 
and led the Federation to give to the work for Disarmament an 
important place in its programme of work. American Federation 
members, who had become inspired by the discussions at the 
Federation Conference at’ Vaumarcus in 1932, when returning to 
America, organised the Intercollegiate Council for Disarmament. 
It was this Council which sent the young Yale student to Geneva, who 
was allowed to address the Disarmament Conference at one of its 
first public sessions. In America also, in Great Britain, in Czecho- 
Slovakia and France special meetings and conferences were arranged 
to propagate the disarmament idea among students. In the last 
named country the national Conference dealing with this subject 
had as one of its main speakers Dr. Hanns Lilje of the German 
Student Christian Movement, who explained to his French colleagues 
how young Germans were feeling about the Disarmament conference. 
At Geneva itself the Federation staff has cooperated fully with the 
various coordinating committees of the private international organis- 
ations which have again and again attempted to bring pressure to bear 
on the Conference in order to secure concrete results. The many 
resolutions and petitions received from student bodies from many 
nations have been passed on to the President of the Disarmament 
Conference. But none of these could compete in effectiveness with 
that single speech by James Green of Yale to whom we have already 
referred and who, speaking on behalf of the Federation and some 
other student groups expressed to the Conference members the 
thoughts and hopes of innumerable fellow-students. It was therefore 
natural that several of the official speakers, such as Sir John Simon, 
referred to his speech as one of the most impressive utterances on 
Disarmament that he had heard. 
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A Note on Books dealing with Eastern-Orthodoxy 


In spite of the fact, that there has been little contact between Eastern 
and Western Christianity until the end of the 19th century, there is a 
great deal of literature about Eastern Orthodoxy in Western languages. 
Some years ago I compiled a bibliography of books in French, German, 
and English, which, though far from complete, contains more than three 
hundred titles. Very many of these books are, however, difficult to get 
hold of and others are too biassed to serve as trustworthy guides in 
studying the life and teaching of the Eastern Church. The following 
titles are those of some easily accessible books which may help Western 
Christians to come to know Eastern Orthodoxy : 


Nicolas Arseniew. MYSTICISM AND THE EASTERN CHURCH. 
S.C.M., London. 


Diz KircHE DES MORGENLANDES. Walter 
de Gruyter Verlag, Berlin. 


L’ EGLISE D’ORIENT. Jrenikon-Collection. 
Amay-sur-Meuse (Belgique). 


Sergius Bulgakov. L’OrtTHODOXIE. Alcan, Paris. (An _ En- 
glish translation has just appeared in the 
U.S.A.) 


Hans Ehrenberg (herausgegeben von). OsTLICHES CHRISTENTUM. 
C. H. Becksche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Miin- 
chen. (Eine ausgezeichnete Auswahl aus 
den Werken von Chomjakov, Bulgakov, 
Berdjajev, Karsawin, u.a.) 


F. Gavin. Some ASPECTS OF CONTEMPORARY GREEK 
OrTHODOX THouUGHT. A. R. Mowbray, 
London. 


Isabel Hapgood (translated by). Smrvic—E Book oF THE RUSSIAN 
ORTHODOX CHURCH. Association Press, 
New York. (A full translation of the 
liturgies of the Russian Church.) 


JEUNESSES ORTHODOXES. LEdition Conseil Oecuménique du Christia- 
nisme pratique, Genéve. 


B. J. Kidd. THE CHURCHES OF EASTERN CHRISTENDOM. 
Faith Press, London. 
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R. Langford James. A DICTIONARY OF THE EASTERN ORTHODOX 
CuurcH. Faith Press, London. 


E. L. Mascal (edited by). THe CHurcH oF Gop. S.P.C.K., London. 
(See review elsewhere in this number.) 


Stephan Zankow. Das ORTHODOXE CHRISTENTUM DES OSTENS. 
Furche-Verlag, Berlin. 
THE EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCH. S.C.M. 
London. 


W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. Ler CATHOLICISME NON ROMAIN. Cahiers de 
Foi et Vie, Paris. 
ANGLICANISM AND ORTHODOXY. S.C.M., 
London. 


Much of the best material in French, German and English is 
contained in the pages of the following magazines : 


THE CHRISTIAN East. (Anglican and Eastern Churches Association.) 
Faith Press, London. 


ORIENT UND OccIDENT. J. C. Hinrichs’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
Leipzig. 

IRENIKON. Prieuré Amay-sur-Meuse. Belgique. 

INTERNATIONALE KIRCHLICHE ZEITSCHRIFT. Stdmp/fli und Co., Bern. 

OEcUMENICA. S.P.C.K., London. 


SoBORNOST, JOURNAL OF THE FELLOWSHIP OF ST. ALBAN AND 
St. Serarus. Annandale, North End Road, Golders Green, 
London. 


ORIENTALIA CHRISTIANA. Pontificio Instituto Orientale, Roma. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Oecumenical Discussions Do Make a Difference 


THE CuurcH oF Gop, an Anglo-Russian Symposium, by Members 
of the Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius. London, Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1934. Price 7/6. 


This book is one of deep significance, not only because of the 

richness of its contents, but also, and perhaps even more, because of 
the spirit in which it has been conceived and written. Its authors, 
while belonging to different confessions and different cultures, — 
Anglican and Orthodox, the Western and the Eastern World, — have 
been bound together for years in a Fellowship of prayer. They do not 
speak as individual thinkers, but as men who have lived intensely 
the life of their own Church and shared the best of that life with one 
another. This process of “ sharing ” has been going on for years and 
years. And in it the sharing in worship . . . “has been the 
basis and the culmination of the Fellowship all along ” 
Though that cannot be reproduced, the book attempts to display 
something of the enlightenment that has come to both sides in the 
course of the discussions, both corporate and individual, during these 
recent years . . . “The Anglican contribution to the volume 
shows already an enriched mind, exhibits something of what the 
Anglicans have learned, or have begun to learn, from the Orthodox ” 
(pest): 

It is the essence of the Church which is the real concern to the 
members of the Fellowship. Only where agreement is reached on the 
deepest issues involved, can any talk about Reunion have a real 
meaning. 

To us, members of the W.S.C.F., the ecclesiastical problem of 
reunion as such is of no direct concern. But what we can do is to 
prepare the way for reunion by doing on a larger scale exactly what 
the Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius is attempting to do in its 
own specific realm. “This book’’, says the Bishop of Truro, “is a 
symposium and a symbol”. In as much as it is a symposium, we 
may agree or disagree with its different parts. But as a symbol, this 
book is of very great significance to all members of the Federation who 
take its “catholic” vocation seriously. Never shall we achieve 
true catholicity except by following the road traced by a book like 
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this and by the Fellowship which stands behind it and which has made 
the appearance of this book possible. 

It is beyond the scope of this short review to analyse the eleven 
essays contained in the book. Nearly all of them are apt to challenge 
our thought; and all of them might be used fruitfully as a basis for 
a study circle on the Church. We must however limit ourselves to a 
few observations. 

The first essay on “ Christ and the Church ” goes to the very root 
of the problem : what do we mean by the Incarnation? Any 
thorough discussion on the essence of the Church must start at this 
point. And on the answer given, our whole conception of the Church 
will depend. Rev. Mascall’s position is what may generally be called 
the “ catholic ” position. “ Weare God’s children, not mere creatures 
having no kinship with their Creator, but moral beings made for 
communion with God and bearing, even in our fallen state, the 
emblems of our dignity ” . . . “ Manhood, in its essence, is not 
contradictory to deity, but is an integral element of the divine 
perfection, and so the Incarnation is not the taking by God of some- 
thing fundamentally alien to Him, but is rather the manifestation in 
concrete historical fact of the something that is present from all 
eternity in the depths of the primordial being of God” ; 
“The Ascension of Christ is the Apotheosis of Man ” —(p. 10-14). 
Statements like these draw a line of cleavage between the Catholic 
position and at least that section of Protestant Theology, which 
stands under the sign of Calvin, as interpreted by Karl Barth. 

Again, when the indwelling of Christ in the Church is described in 
terms of immanence, the Eucharistic Body on the one hand and the 
Institutional Church on the other hand, being the two new “ forms ” 
through which His Body is manifested to the world, one feels that 
here is really the main question. Catholics and Protestants accept 
the Pauline Doctrine of the Church as Corpus Christi. But the 
difference of interpretation of that Doctrine lies behind all our diver- 
gences. The main difficulty for a Protestant reading a book like this 
is, that a certain interpretation of the Apostolic Doctrine of the 
Church is already taken for granted. A thorough discussion between 
Protestants and Catholics would always have to go back to that 
common basis of our Faith; if we could agree there, all other dif- 
ferences would probably appear as minor difficulties. 

Quite naturally, in a discussion between Anglicans and Orthodox, 
the interest would focus on those questions in the Life and Tradition 
of the two Churches where differences and difficulties appear. None of 
them appear to be of a fundamental character. One would however 
have expected a little more time and thought to be given to the 
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question of the authority and interpretation of Scripture. Scripture 
is here regarded as part of the Church Tradition but has it not its own 
unique place and authority ? Are there no cases of conflict between 
the Tradition of the Church and the Authority of Scripture ? Where 
lies the final Authority ? Rome has a clear and definite answer to 
that question. Has Orthodoxy? Has Anglicanism? It would 
seem that this problem is too real not to deserve some special attention 
in a book dealing with all the fundamental aspects of the life and 
doctrine of the “ Church of God ”. 

Nevertheless, so rich and inclusive are the contents of this book, 
that anyone concerned with the destinies of the Church, anyone in 
whose heart our Lord’s prayer : “ Ut omnes unum sint ” is written, 
should read and meditate over it with care and with deep gratitude 
to its authors. 


SS. DE D! 
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From Local Student Christian Groups to World Movement 


Two CENTURIES OF STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENTS. Clarence 
P. Shedd. The Association Press, New York. 1934. 466 pp. 
$3.00. 


This book from the pen of Professor Shedd of the Faculty of 
Theology of Yale University brings not only a masterful and_compre- 
hensive survey of one of the most important and significant aspects 
of North American college and university life, but the story of the 
origins of that Movement which in collaboration with the Churches 
and within the life-time of most of those who had inspired it, sent 
more than 10.000 college trained men and women into the uttermost 
parts of the world to “lift up Christ and to preach His gospel of 
individual and social salvation”. This survey will therefore be as 
eagerly read in all those countries which are in any way related to the 
modern missionary movement as it will be in the land whose Student 
Christian Movements it undertakes to interpret. Most important 
of all, it should serve as an irrefutable answer to the claim now so 
frequently heard that missions have their origins in notions of 
imperialism and cultural conceits. Nothing could have been further 
from the minds of those who during the last two decades of the 
previous century and the early years of the present century were led 
to give up careers at home to devote themselves to a life-time of self- 
effacing service in the out-of-the-way places of the world. 

But this book is primarily the story of the struggling scattered 
Christian student groups and societies, some of which date from the 
early years of the 18th century, and their evolution into the Inter- 
collegiate Student Christian Movements of the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations. It was the conviction that 
had grown up in the mind of Luther Wishard while a member of the 
Student Christian group known as the Philadelphian Society of 
Princeton University that “ close fellowship with Christian business 
men might bring distinct benefits to their Christian Student Society 
and help break down the exclusiveness of college life ” that leed to 
that Society’s affiliation with the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and to the establishment of the Intercollegiate Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association in 1877. The author points out that this 
uniting of forces was fully as significant for the Association Brother- 
hood as it was for the Student Christian Societies because it gave 
the general Movement not only its missionary interest and its foreign 
work but an idealism and a “ sense of adventure ” which has-‘made it 
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one of the most creative forces in the life of North America. 
The theory of the mutual advantages of the union of student and of 
non-student work enunciated by Luther Wishard in 1877, while it 
has been occasionally challenged by individual leaders in both 
divisions of the work, has been maintained through the years. The 
maintenance of this unity which has always implied a certain degree 
of autonomy for the Student Division within the General Movement 
has however required organizational adjustments from time to time 
and similar adjustments will without question need to be made in 
the future if the mutually helpful collaboration of the last half 
century is to be continued. 

While in the beginning years the Intercollegiate Young Men’s 
Christian Association groups included women as well as men, separate 
student Christian societies had begun to appear not only in the 
women’s colleges but in co-educational institutions as early as 1872. 
In 1886 a group of women students representing eighty of these 
societies organized themselves into the National Young Women’s 
Christian Association. It is interesting to note that the Women’s 
Intercollegiate Movement did not become officially related to the 
non-student work until the two movements were united in the present 
National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association in 1906 
through the leadership of Miss Grace Dodge. The merits of a joint 
work for men and women as over against the existing independent 
Intercollegiate Movements are again being carefully considered. 

The chapters that deal with the evolution of the summer student 
conferences, the creation of the Student Volunteer Movement, and 
the expansion of the work in the colleges and universities of North 
America between 1886 and 1900 read like the story of the early 
Christian Church. One wonders whether there have been many 
periods in the history of the Church when God has worked more migh- 
tily than He did through Dwight L. Moody, Henry Drummond, Robert 
and Grace Wilder, John R. Mott, Robert E. Speer and others 
less known in international circles during these years. The thou- 
sands who offered themselves for foreign missionary service never 
could have been sent if in the summer conferences thousands of others 
who were entering business or the professions had not under the 
same influence pledged their material support just as completely and 
sacrificially as those who were volunteering for service abroad were 
pledging their lives. One may well ask whether there was in the 
life of the North America of 1885 to 1915 any other influence compa- 
rable with that of the summer conferences of the Intercollegiate 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, and the 
quadrennial conferences of the Student Volunteer Movement. 
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It was under the inspiration of those days that Luther Wishard 
entered upon his first journey in 1886 to visit existing Student Chris- 
tian Societies in England and Europe and to establish new groups 
in India, China, and Japan where secretaries sent by the North 
American Young Men’s Christian Associations were already at work 
with students. It was this same inspiration which Mott brought to 
the World’s Conference of the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
in Amsterdam in 1891. The contacts made on this occasion with 
Association leaders and with student leaders outside of the Associa- 
tion resulted in invitations which meant his return to Great Britain 
and Europe in 1894 and again in 1895, and led to the conferences 
between the student leaders of Europe, Great Britain and North 
America which culminated in the meeting in the ancient Swedish 
castle of Vadstena where the Worlds Student Christian Federation 
was founded in August 1895. With Dr. Karl Fries as Chairman and 
John R. Mott, then only seven years out of college, as General Secreta- 
ry, this agency which was destined to become one of the most creative 
factors in the world-wide Christian enterprise, there entered upon its 
eventiul career. 

As is clearly stated in the Introduction, this volume is to be 
followed by another which is to deal especially with the post-war 
years. The concluding chapter of this first volume is only intended 
as a provisional interpretation of this period. One may assume 
that in his fuller analysis of the developments of these chaotic years 
Professor Shedd will point out the degree to which the quality and 
form of the organized religious work in the colleges and universities 
was affected by such general trends and factors as the disillusionment 
of the early post-war years ; the demand of Youth for a larger voice 
in all considerations which would in any way affect their lives; 
the increasing claims of science ; the growing domination of an educa- 
tional philosophy strongly influenced by naturalistic concepts ; 
the chaotic situation in liberal theology ; and the rebirth early in the 
century of the denominational consciousness. One wonders, for 
example, whether the origins of the rumblings which were first heard 
at the Student Volunteer Conference in Des Moines in December, 
1919, are not be to found much more in some of these general trends 
and attitudes than in any profound conviction about the fallibility 
of existing Student Christian Organizations or the short-comings 
of the missionary enterprises. 

The almost universally felt need for the reorientation and the 
co-ordination of the religious activities in the higher institutions of 
learning and the new temper which has begun to show itself in the 
thought life of North America during the last few months give a 
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peculiar timeliness to this comprehensive record of two centuries of 
Student Christian Movements. With some of the most able leaders 
in economics, politics and sociology questioning the possibility of 
ever reducing these important areas of thought and life to “ sciences ” 
and expressing the opinion that the more ideal human relations of 
tomorrow will most probably be built around some of the simpler 
values of yesterday, it is not improbable that those on whom falls 
the responsibility for planning the Student Christian Movement or 
Movements for the new day will also find useable qualities and prin- 
ciples in the experiences of the past. For all those who work on this 
problem in different parts of the continent this review of two centuries 
of work with students should prove indispensable. 

The first volume of Professor Shedd’s study is more than a mere 
book. It is rather a small library of biographies and interpretations 
of significant events and developments which represent the results 
of a life-time of patient study and research. Only a man of pains- 
taking scholarship, and with an almost uncanny understanding of 
the mind of the student could have produced such a work. These 
qualities supplemented by a first-hand knowledge of the organizational 
aspects of the question, and a deep understanding of the larger 
statesmanship underlying the world-wide Christian enterprise have 
enabled him to render an inestimable service not only to those who 
are concerned with the religious life in our colleges and universities 
but to every responsible leader of the Christian Church at home and 
abroad. The second volume will be eagerly awaited by everyone 
who has been privileged to become acquainted with the first section 
of Dr. Shedd’s timely and scholarly study. 


W. W. G. 
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Clés pour la Théologie du Nouveau Testament 


THEOLOGISCHER HANDKOMMENTAR ZUM NEUEN TESTAMENT. Be- 
arbeitet von Prof. D. P. Althaus, u.A. 


Das EVANGELIUM DES Markus. Prof. D. Fr. Hauck. 1931. M. 6.75, 
geb. M.9. 


Das EVANGELIUM DES LuKAs. Prof. D. Friedrich Hauck. 1934. 
M.8.50, geb. M.10.—. 


DER BRIEF DES PAULUS AN DIE PHILIPPER. Prof. D. W. Michaelis. 
1935. 


Dir JOHANNESBRIEFE. Prof. D. Friedrich Biichsel. 1933. M.3.20, 
geb. M.4.50. 


Diz OFFENBARUNG DES JOHANNES. Prof. D. W. Hadorn. 1928. 
M.13.50, geb. M.16.20. © 
(A. Deicherische Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig.) 

THEOLOGISCHES WOERTERBUCH ZUM NEUEN TESTAMENT, herausge- 
geben von Gerhard Kittel. — Verlag von W. Kohlhammer, Stuti- 
garit. Déja paru un volume A.-G. in-quarto, 790 p. R.M. 39. —. 
(La publication va actuellement jusqu’au mot : Eremos, Vol. II. 
Livraison 10. Le 2™e volume est donc prés d’étre terminé.) Prix 

de souscription par livraison : R.M. 2.90. 


Il nous parait que l’étude du Nouveau Testament est aujourd’hui 
grandement facilitée par la publication, encore en cours, de deux 
ceuvres importantes dont les lecteurs du Student World doivent 
connaitre l’existence et les principaux caractéres. 

C’est tout d’abord le commentaire publié a4 la librairie Deichert, 
dont cing volumes ont déja paru. 

Voici comment cette publication est comprise. Chaque volume 
étudie un livre, en donnant : 

1. Une introduction historico-critique, ot les problémes ainsi 
désignés sont présentés plutét que proprement discutés, comme cela 
doit se faire dans un ouvrage de ce genre, mais présentés avec un soin 
tel qu’il est difficile de trouver aujourd’hui un exposé des questions 
d’introduction soulevées par chaque livre, meilleur que ceuxqu’on 
nous donne ici; sous une forme bréve, ne donnant que l’essentiel, 
mais sans rien omettre qui le soit, poussant assez loin le détail tech- 
nique, mais s’arrétant avant la subtilité n’intéressant que le spécia- 
liste, ces introductions m’apparaissent comme une excellente con- 
tribution 4 la vulgarisation sérieuse des travaux spéciaux pour la 
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plupart inaccessibles aux étudiants. Des indications suffisantes 
orientent encore dans les problémes concernant le texte, et une 
bibliographie judicieuse et compléte permet de poursuivre les 
recherches dans les ouvrages spéciaux. 


2. Le texte est présenté en deux colonnes, l’une donnant le grec, 
Vautre une traduction. Il faut signaler 4 ce propos deux particularités 
intéressantes. Dans les commentaires de Marc et de Luc, l’on s’est 
efforcé de mettre a la portée du lecteur les résultats de la critique 
littéraire la plus précise. On a eu recours pour cela a un systeme de 
signes et de dispositions typographiques du texte, permettant sans 
alourdir le commentaire de signaler toutes les observations utiles. 
On arrive ainsi a signaler (sans en dire un mot) si Luc par exemple 
utilise Marc, ou Q. ou d’autres sources ; si Luc compléte Marc, l’abrége, 
s’accorde avec lui ou avec Matthieu, etc... On indique ainsi les apax 
legomena, les mots spécifiques d’un auteur : les particularités de style, 
etc... On le voit, une masse d’indications que l’usage de ces signes 
rend accessibles sans peine. L’autre particularité est dans la traduc- 
tion, qui est en réalité une paraphrase, mais au bon sens du mot, c’est- 
a-dire qu’on ne verse dans la paraphrase que pour rendre clair un 
passage obscur, pour résumer linterprétation que le commentaire 
justifiera ensuite. I] ne s’agit donc en rien d’une paraphrase pratique, 
mais plutot d’une traduction qui veut étre explicite. Généralement 
d’ailleurs la typographie distingue ce qui est explication de ce quiest 
traduction. (On ne comprend pas pourquoi il n’en est pas ainsi dans 
le commentaire des Philippiens.) 


3. Chaque fois qu’une question importante est rencontrée, elle est 
Pobjet d’un développement indépendant. De ces excursus signalons : 
dans Marc, ceux sur Evangelion, les guérisons, les paraboles, le secret 
messianique, le Fils de l’>homme, le dernier repas, la Paque juive, la 
Passion et la preuve scripturaire, — dans Luc, ceux sur les récits de 
Venfance, sur Evangile et légende, sur la naissance virginale, le recen- 
sement de Quirinius, le mot séter, le St. Esprit dans Luc, la chronologie 
de la vie de Jésus, la priére chez Luc, l’ascétisme, la résurrection chez 
Luc, — dans l’épitre aux Philippiens, ceux sur les Episcopes et les 
diacres, sur mort et résurrection, sur la christologie de Phil. 2, etc. 


4. Ce n’est pas une des choses les moins caractéristiques de ce 
commentaire, que la tendance générale qui s’y affirme. Dans les 
volumes parus, les commentaires sur les Evangiles sont naturellement 
les plus intéressants 4 consulter a4 cet égard. On y trouvera un témoi- 
gnage de la mentalité nouvelle a certains égards, qui permet d’écrire 
un ouvrage ou les résultats scientifiques sont pris aussi au sérieux que 
possible, sans que le ton général soit désagréable au lecteur nettement 
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croyant. Il fut un temps ou les arguments d’un certain genre étaient 
le monopole des critiques, dit indépendants, qui étaient en réalité 
indépendants a l’égard de la foi, mais non pas de tout préjugé. La 
quantité énorme de problémes que cette recherche dite indépendante 
a posés a la foi a provoqué une crise dont on parait maintenant sorti. 
Les croyants ont appris ce que c’est qu’un jugement historique, et ils 
peuvent maintenant écrire un commentaire ou ce qui est légende est 
appelé légende, sans qu’un tel jugement critique soit présenté comme 
péjoratif. On aura vite fait de se rendre compte de ce qui est nouveau 
dans le ton de ces commentaires quand on lira sur l’Evangile de 
lenfance, par exemple, les explications sur la signification religieuse 
des légendes en général, et des légendes évangéliques en particulier. 
L’auteur a beaucoup mis a contribution le point de vue désormais 
accrédité auprés des moins aventureux critiques, que la tradition 
synoptique est a un degré variable, mais toujours assez fortement 
V’écho des préoccupations de la foi primitive, son affirmation ou sa 
défense selon les cas. Adopter franchement et sans arriére-pensée 
ce point de vue permet une grande liberté de jugement a l’égard de 
certaines données historiques mal attestées, tout en sauvegardant 
intégralement l’enseignement « théologique » qu’on doit retirer de ce 
témoignage de foi considéré comme tel. 

On comprend peut-étre mieux maintenant pourquoi ce commen- 
taire a tenu a s’appeler commentaire théologique. Le titre n’est pas 
usurpé dans une grande mesure, bien qu’il préte plutét a malentendu, 
puisque le célébre commentaire de Barth nous a habitués 4 appeler 
commentaire théologique un travail ot les problémes critiques ne sont 
point pris en considération. Or tel n’est justement pas le cas. 

Si pour les spécialistes, le commentaire que nous signalons ne doit 
pas toujours paraitre complet, nous le tenons pour une entreprise 
remarquablement propre a mettre l’étudiant et le pasteur en facedu 
texte du Nouveau Testament, de tout son texte, forme et fond. 

S’il n’est pas possible de donner une idée de ce qu’est un com- 
mentaire, lVimpossibilité n’est-elle pas plus forte encore lorsqu’il 
s’agit d’un dictionnaire ? 

Nous renoncons a dire par le détail ce qu’est l’ceuvre dirigée par le 
professeur Gerhard Kittel, qui a groupé la plus remarquable équipe de 
collaborateurs. Il nous suffira de quelques mots pour dire de quoi il 
s’agit : une « lexicographie interne » comme dit la préface, une étude 
de chaque mot important pour la pensée du Nouveau Testament, a la 
lumiére de ses origines classiques, de ses paralléles juifs ou rabbi- 
niques, dans son emploi enfin par les divers auteurs du Nouveau 
Testament. Recherche d’une telle ampleur qu’il fallait pour la conduire 
a bien, plusieurs conditions qu’on trouvera ici magnifiquement 
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réunies : une information étendue et sire, une méthode rigoureuse, 
mais en méme temps la volonté systématique de ne pas céder aux rap- 
prochements faciles, aux explications brillantes mais peu lumineuses. 
Il fallait ne rien refuser des secours extérieurs au Nouveau Testament, 
tout en comprenant que le Nouveau Testament ne se comprend véri- 
tablement et complétement qu’a sa propre lumiére, dans la variété 
des collaborations, ce principe commun assure l’unité de lceuvre, et 
sa valeur. On réussit 4 élever un monument remarquable dont chaque 
pierre, pierre précieuse puisqu’elle est un des éléments de la pensée 
théologique du Nouveau Testament, soigneusement travaillé parun 
ouvrier consciencieux et expert, mérite d’étre étudiée pour elle- 
méme, soigneusement, utilement ; une cathédrale biblique qui abrite 
la pensée de la Révélation. 

Quant a donner une idée de l’extension du dictionnaire, il suffira 
de dire qu’il n’y a véritablement pas de mot, ni de préposition méme 
jouant quelque réle dans la pensée du Nouveau Testament, qui ne soit 
pris en considération. L’ceuvre qui se poursuit est donc plus compléte 
que le Cremer-Ké6gel. 

Disons en terminant qu’il ne nous suffit pas de louer ce travail 
de science et d’intelligence théologique pour lui-méme ; nous croyons 
qu'il doit étre recommandé a ceux qui sont préoccupés de connaitre 
la pensée biblique, soit pour leur propre besoin, soit pour les besoins 
de ceux auxquels ils l’apportent. 
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Towards a More Realistic Theology 


ViTaAL Controt. Lynn Harold Hough. The Abingdon Press, 
New York. $2.00. 


A Common Fairu. John Dewey. Yale University Press, New Haven. 
$1.50. 


REALISTIC THEOLOGY. Walter Horton. Harpers, New York. $2.00. 


Those who are trying to follow and to understand the revolutionary 
changes which are at present taking place in the religious and 
theological thought-life of the U.S.A. will find much helpful inform- 
ation in the three quite different books which are mentioned in the 
order of their appearance : Vital Conirol by Lynn Harold Hough, 
A Common Faith by John Dewey, and Realistic Theology by Walter 
Horton. 
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The value of Dr. Hough’s recent book lies in the fact that it 
introduces its readers, with conciseness and clarity, to a score of 
philosophers, theologians and critics with whom we should have at 
least a speaking acquaintance if we are to understand the conflict 
which is raging at present in American philosophical and theological 
circles. But this book is mentioned in this connection primarily 
because it introduces its reader to a group of writers, generally known 
as the literary humanists, which brought a most significant corrective 
into the otherwise optimistic, romantic, and naturalistic thought 
tendencies of the post-war years. It is significant indeed that at a 
time when aconsiderable number of religious humanists were drifting 
steadily toward naturalism or at least semi-theism, this very able 
group of literary critics led by the late Professor Babbitt of Harvard, 
were moving in quite the opposite direction. The general position of 
this group is perhaps best stated by Professor Babbitt in his Rousseau 
and Romanticism, and Democracy and Leadership, in which he attacks 
not only the “ unchecked and unguided reverie ”, and the “ irrespons- 
ible imagination ” of the Romantic school, but the “ expansive and 
undisciplined emotion” of Bergson’s Elan Vital. Over against 
Romantic imagination he would place great moral and spiritual 
loyalties, and over against the vital impulse he would put vital control. 
It was Professor Babbitt who declared that the conflict in America 
would in the end not be between Liberals and Reactionaries, but 
between true and false Liberals, and whether he was writing on 
democracy or on art he was constantly striving for a sound balance 
between “ spontaneous and free-moving vitality ” and discipline based 
upon permanent standards. 

The only difficulty about Dr. Hough’s Vital Conirol lies in the fact 
that it proves to be an expensive book to most readers because few 
can escape the desire to possess something from the pens of writers 
like Irving Babbitt (Rousseau and Romanticism), Paul Elmer More 
(The Shelburne Essays), Lawrence Hyde (The Learned Knife), 
Jacques Maritain (The Things that are Caesar’s), and Gamaliel 
Bradford (American Poriraiis), once they have been introduced to 
them by one who knows them so intimately. 

The significance of Dewey’s long awaited A Common Faith will be 
readily understood by those who are at all acquainted with his 
influence on the whole of American education and with the degree to 
which theology and especially the Liberal Theology of these recent 
years has been based on his philosophy. Many have for years 
believed that they saw a new but noble religious concept emerging as 
his philosophy neared its final forms, but they had always been forced 
to formulate what they considered his religious theories and beliefs 
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from writings on other subjects. Now they have his own considered 
utterance on this specific question. 

Dewey reveals the general trend of his thought in the opening 
pages of his book when he states that supporters and opponents of 
traditional religion have always built their arguments around “ ideas 
of the supernatural” and declares “that these derivations are 
encumberances . . . That what is genuinely religious will under- 
go an emancipation when it is relieved from them ; that then, for the 
first time, the religious aspect of experience will be free to develop 
freely on its own account ”. The present crisis in religion he believes 
is due to the fact that all its basic beliefs and ideas are bound up 
with the supernatural and that as a consequence they are so complete- 
ly removed from the every-day experience of an over-occupied life 
that men have neither the inclination nor the time to concern them- 
selves with it. Religious attitudes must, he declares, be totally freed 
from the limiting influences of the supernatural before a “ religion 
of reality ” can emerge. Once we adopt this approach to religious 
truth “no discovery in any branch of knowledge and inquiry could 
then disturb the faith that is religious ”. 

The “faith” toward which he strives he describes as “ the 
unification of the self through allegiance to inclusive ideal ends, which 
imagination presents to us and to which the human will responds as 
worthy of controlling our desires and choices”. The “ idealising 
imagination ” itself seizes upon the things that are timely and valu- 
able, and he declares that “we need no external criterion and gua- 
rantee for their goodness”. The “process of the interaction ” 
between the actual and the ideal whereby the life of humanity is 
advanced — and each individual and group adds something to that 
which has gone before— is, it would appear, the “ divine ” element in 
the common faith he is offering to his followers. When the vital factors 
in the natural process of interaction “ attain the religious force that has 
been drafted into supernatural religion ”, he believes “ the resulting 
reinforcement will be incalculable ”. 

It will perhaps be best to quote Professor Dewey’s own summar- 
ising description of the process; “The community of causes and 
consequences in which we, together with those not born, are enmeshed 
is the widest and deepest symbol of the mysterious totality of being 
the imagination calls the universe. It is the embodiment for sense 
and thought of that encompassing scope of existence the intellect 
cannot grasp. It is the matrix within which our ideal aspirations 
are born and bred. It is the source of values that the moral imagin- 
ation projects as directive criteria and as shaping purposes. ” 

It is this description of the process of interaction which Professor 
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Wieman, who has been frequently referred to of late as a semi-theist, 
cited in his review of this book as the description of God which would 
qualify Professor Dewey as a theist, but the latter promptly pointed 
out this error of interpretation by stating that while “ the matrix”’ 
within which our ideal aspirations are born and bred and which 
holds ideal and actual together is the human community in its 
total scope, it is not something to be worshipped. 

Whatever may be the final interpretation of the “ religious 
significance ” of Professor Dewey’s last book, its basic argument runs 
so contrary to the main tenets of Christianity which is based so largely 
upon the super-natural that not even the most liberal liberal within 
the ranks of Christianity will be able to discover in it the help he has 
so long been waiting for. For those who are inseparably bound to 
Professor Dewey it will mean taking the final steps into the realm of 
pure naturalism. For those who have for so many years based their 
theology on his philosophy and who still adhere to those essentials 
without which Christianity, as such, cannot be, it will mean finding a 
new philosophical anchorage for their theology. For many the book 
is but a confirmation of what they have long considered his basic and 
unmistakable trend. Those who know the degree to which the entire 
educational and thought-life of America has been influenced by 
Professor Dewey may now well try to form an opinion as to where a 
philosophy which has so much of Bergson’s naturalism and so much 
of Rousseau’s romanticism in it will eventually lead American 
democracy. 

Professor Horton who has provided us with a number of the most 
constructive books which have come out of these chaotic post-war 
years, has made what is without question his most timely contribution 
with his Realistic Theology. This book was inspired by the author’s 
conviction that Liberalism as far as it may be considered a system 
of theology is definitely on the decline but he contends that it has 
brought certain qualities and values which must not be ignored in the 
building of the new theology. He is convinced that until this new 
theology emerges the “ sense of reality ” will not return to Protestant 
preaching and he declares that it cannot be based on Barthianism or 
on any other “ back to Calvin’? Movement. It must be a Realistic 
Theology which can be fashioned only out of our own life and exper- 
ience which means that in the process liberalism’s ‘‘ love of truth, 
the appeal to experience and the readiness to accept new knowledge 
from one well-attested source ’’ must beconserved. But its romantic 
illusions about the unquestionable correctness and finality of the 
scientific method and the shallowness of its political, sociological and 
psychological approach which assumed that the ills of this world could 
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be cured by a few environmental and personal adjustments, must be 
avoided. 

Having made these qualifying statements by way of introduction, 
Professor Horton indicates the general lines within which the basic 
religious concepts will need to be restated in the new theology if it 
is to have meaning for America today and if it is to bring order 
and vitality into a Church situation which is both chaotic and lifeless. 
He deals with the problem of sin in a truly realistic way and his 
consideration of questions like the Providence of God and the Work 
of Christ are so lucid that they will prove as helpful to the layman 
as to the preacher. He is one of those who insist that something was 
accomplished for all time on Calvary and he maintains that the power 
there realised is for social as well as for individual salvation. When 
one has finished with this book one must conclude that the new 
realistic theology is destined to be much more akin to a reasonable 
orthodoxy than to the liberalism of today. 

Only when he expresses a hope for a rediscovery of a reasonable 
faith in the Church of Christ as such will he appear unorthodox to 
certain Protestant leaders. And here lies one of the great tragedies 
of our day. In spite of the fact that the history of Christianity, 
including the history of the early reformation years, refers to the 
Church as that Divinely instituted instrument which continues 
Christ’s work of meditation there are those who for reasons which are 
difficult to understand ignore this means of Grace. The Social 
Creeds of the Churches will take on an increasing hollowness of tone 
as they advocate the suppression of rugged individualism in the 
economic realm while they themselves insist on maintaining an 
equally accentuated form of individualism both in their theological 
and in their organisational life. There is something sinister about a 
dialectic that tries to justify our divisions in the face of the growing 
mass movements of our day. Professor Horton reveals real courage 
and profound insight as he discusses this issue. 


W. W. G. 
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Notes on Contributors and Articles 


P. BratsiorTis is a professor of the Theological Faculty at Athens. 
and leader of one of the Student Christian Associations in that city. 


PAUL CosTIN DELEANU is a former President of the Student Chris- 
tian Association at Bucarest. 


GRIGORE LaTINOFF is the General Secretary of the Student 
Christian Movement in Bulgaria. He is responsible for the local 
preparation of the General Committee meeting to be held next 
August in Bulgaria. It is largely due to his patient and thorough 
work that the Buigarian Movement has made the progress which is 
described in his article. 


T. G. VLAIKOFF is a well-known author of novels and historical 
studies in Bulgarian. 


STEPHAN ZANKOV is a professor of the Faculty of Theology at 
Sofia, Secretary of the World’s Alliance for Promoting Friendship 
through the Churches and adviser of the Bulgarian Student Christian 
Movement. His book “ The Eastern Orthodox Church ” (“ Das 
Orthodoxe Christentum des Ostens ”) has attracted much attention. 


V. V. ZENKOvSKy is Chairman of the Russian Student Christian 
Movement in Emigration, director of the Religious Pedagogical 
Bureau of the Orthodox Theological Institute at Paris and the author 
of several philosophical and pedagogical books in Russian. His 
article represents an address which he gave at the North Eastern 
European Conference of the Federation at Saldus (Latvia). 


NicoLas ZERNOV is Secretary of the Fellowship of St. Alban and 
St. Sergius and honorary lecturer of the School of Slavonic Studies in 
London. He has often visited the Balkans in the interest of the 
Federation. 


The book reviews are written by Suzanne de Dietrich of the French 
S.C.M., member of the Executive Committee of the Federation ; 
W. W. Gethman, General Secretary of the World’s Committee of 
Y.M.C.A.’s and Frantz Leenhardt, professor of New Testament at 
the Faculty of Theology of Geneva. 


We regret that the article from Yougoslavia, which we had hoped 
to include in this issue, did not arrive in time. 
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THE FATE OF MAN IN THE MODERN WORLD 
By Nicholas Berdyaev. 3s. 6d. net. 
This book by the distinguished Russian writer is an attempt to analyse the 


deeper movements of human life in the modern world. It is the work of 
an original and profound thinker. 


THE WAY TO GOD 
The Broadcast Talks 
The first volume in this famous series includes Talks and answers to 
listeners’ questions by F. A. InrmonGeEr, Religious Director of the B.B.C., 


W. R. Marttuews. Dean of St. Paul’s, and J. S. WuHaxe, President of 
Chesnut College, Cambridge. 


38s. 6d. net. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S CONTRIBUTION TO PEACE 


By Leyton Richards, M.A. 4s. and 2s. 6d. net. 


“This brave and wise book . . . Mr. Richards persuades us that a 
constructive peace policy is well within the resources of political common 
sense.” Christian World. 


CHURCH COMMUNITY AND STATE 
A World Issue. By J. H. Oldhham, D.D. 1s. net. 


“ This is a pamphlet, the importance of which is out of all proportion to its 
size. It emphasizes with great impressiveness the modern immense 
expansion of the functions of the State and the claim to be the source of all 
authority, with power to control the individual in every department of 
his being.” Church Times. 


THE WAY OF ST. FRANCIS AND TODAY 


By John S. Hoyland, author of “ Digging with the 
Unemployed ” 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. net. 


The figure of the little poor man of Assisi and his way of life is of perennial 
interest. Mr. Hoyland paints a vivid portrait, and also applies the teaching 
of St. Francis in the most practical terms to modern everyday life. 


THE NEW S.C.M. SHILLING SERIES 


A Philosopy from Prison. A study of the Epistle to the Ephesians. By 
F. R. Barry. 


Betting and Gembling. By Canon Peter Green. 
The Christian’s Alternative to War. By Leyton Richards, M.A. 


The Kingdom Without Frontiers. The Witness of the Bible to the 
Missionary Purpose of God. By Hugh Martin. 


Two days Before. Simple thoughts about our Lord on the Cross. By 
H. R. L. Sheppard, D.D. 
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